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ARCHAEOLOGICAL RESEARCHES IN THE MISSOURI 


APRIL, 1949 


ANTIQUITY 


No. 4 


BASIN 


BY THE SMITHSONIAN RIVER BASIN SURVEYS AND 
COOPERATING AGENCIES 


FOREWORD 


WO years ago, in the April, 1947 issue of 
AMERICAN ANTIQUITY, appeared a series of 
papers concerned with the River Basin Survey 
archaeological (Brew and 


1947 


sponsored by the Committee for Recovery of 


program others, 


As the published record of a symposium 


Archaeological Remains, those papers set forth 
the objectives and plans for a major program 
of scientific salvage. This undertaking stems 
nation-wide Federal 
developments, whereby hundreds of dams, reser- 
irrigation facilities, and other works are 
contemplated. 


from the water-control 


voirs, 


Inasmuch as these develop- 


ments will necessarily involve large sections of 


many of our stream valleys, where also exists 
a great proportion of our archaeological mate 
rial, it was pointed out that immediate steps 
were necessary to forestall complete destruction 
of many of our basic data on American pre- 
history. 

In the Missouri River Basin, largest and also 
the first of the full-scale archaeological re- 
covery projects to get underway, Federally- 
sponsored field work has been in progress since 
July, 1946. Fifty-four proposed and potential 
p reservoir areas scattered over seven states have 
been examined, wholly or in part (Fig. 65). 
Preliminary reconnaissance has been followed 
in many instances by intensive survey, and 
that in turn by detailed excavation at a few 
selected projects. Nearly 800 sites and localities 
of archaeological interest have been recorded to 
date, and recommendations made for system- 
atic excavations where they are deemed advis- 
able. 


The recovery operations at Federal water- 
control projects have been made _ possible 
through a series of inter-bureau agreements. 
To the National Park Service, the Bureau of 
Reclamation, the Engineers, 
American archaeology will long be indebted for 
the existence support of the 
work. The active cooperation of numerous 
state agencies has likewise been a gratifying 
development 


and Corps of 


and continued 


a development, be it noted, on 
whose continuance the successful furtherance 
of the recovery work depends heavily. 

The present series of papers present some of 
the results of recent archaeological researches 
in the Missouri Basin. Three, those by Cooper, 
Hughes, and Kivett, are by Missouri River 
Basin Surveys personnel.' Four others, by 
Champe, Hewes, Holder, and Smith, deal with 
work by state agencies acting under cooperative 
agreements with the River Basin Surveys office 
of the Smithsonian Institution. Meleen’s paper 
reports on investigations, part of them pre-war 
and thus antedating inception of the recovery 
program, in the lower Oahe reservoir area. All 
of the papers deal largely or entirely with re- 
mains that will be, or would have been, directly 
affected by the water-control program. 


R. WEDE!I 
River Basin Surveys 
Smithsonian Institution 
Washington, D. C 
January, 1949 


1 Published by permission of the Smithsonian Institution. 
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THE FRONTIER CULTURE COMPLEX, A PRELIMINARY REPORT ON 


A PREHISTORIC HUNTERS’ 


CAMP IN SOUTHWESTERN 


NEBRASKA 


PRESTON HOLDER AND JOYCE WIKE 


HIS report, a preliminary delineation of 

a new lithic complex from the Central 
Plains, is presented for the immediate purpose 
of aiding other archaeologists working in the 
area. Once one has left such easily recogniz- 
able markers as the Folsom complex, the de- 
tails of the archaic of the Great 
Plains are confused until we reach such lithic 
complexes as those found at Signal Butte 
(Strong, 1935), Ash Hollow Cave (Champe, 
1946), and more recently, Nebo Hill (Shippee, 
1948). The primary value of defining the Fron- 
tier Culture complex at this time is that it af- 
fords a 


horizons 


“pure” and relatively complete lithic 
complex by means of which comparative typo- 
logical work in the Archai 
furthered. 


Plains can be 

All elements of the Frontier complex are 
found widespread both temporally and spa- 
tially. We cannot point to a single “diagnostic 
trait.”’ Thus we are forced to consider the spe- 
cific pattern of elements as a functionally inter- 
related complex, the material evidence of one of 
many adaptations which hunters and gatherers 
made within what is probably a widespread and 
relatively simple pattern of life on the Great 
Plains prior to the relatively late appearance 
of prehistoric horticultural techniques. 

The Allen site (Ft-50) is one of three buried 
sites discovered by the University of Nebraska 
State Museum within the radius of a few miles 
in the Medicine Creek Dam reservoir area of 
the upper Republican drainage. In ihe summer 
of 1947, the Museum conducted test excava- 
tions of the sites Ft-41 and Ft-42 on Lime 
Creek, and the Allen site (Ft-50) on Medicine 
Creek (Schultz and Frankforter, 1948; Wedel, 
19486, pp. 42-3). The Allen site (Ft-50) 
set aside to utilize the special training of ex- 
perts in geomorphology, soils, sedimentation, 


was 


' The Allen site is designated by the code name Ft-50 


Frontier County, Site 50) in accordance with University 
of Nebraska State Museum practice. The site is referred to 
as 25FTSO in 
1948). The site is on land which was homesteaded in 1873 


by William H Allen. 


he Smithsonian 


Institution code (Wedel, 


Allen and is now owned by Herbert C 


paleontology, and archaeology, in a thorougl 
examination during the 1948 The 
authors were engaged to supervise the archae. 
ological excavations. The results of this inter- 
disciplinary research will be presented in a fina 
symposium to be published soon in the Univer- 
sity of Nebraska State Museum series. The 
authors are grateful to Dr. C. B. Schultz in his 
dual capacity as director of the museum and 
director? of the project for his permission to 
present this brief preliminary report of the 
archaeological material. 

The cultural debris at the site occurs ina 
band some 2.5 to 3.0 feet in thickness which 
begins about 9 feet above the base of the fill of 
a terrace remnant that is some 30 feet high at 
this point along Medicine Creek. In a prelimi- 
nary report of the geomorphology of this area 
Schultz, Lueninghoener, and Frankforter (1948 
pp. 36-8) have indicated provisionally that the 
site is in the base of Republican River Terrace 
2 fill which they have provisionally correlated 
with the Mankato sub-stage of the Wisconsin 
glacial stage. 


season. 


Figure 66 shows a view of the site during ex- 
cavation after the bulk of the overburden had 
been removed by machinery. The man at the 
extreme right (north) is standing on a surface 
near the bottom of the culture-bearing strata. 
Behind him the eroded face of the terrace drops 
down toward Medicine Creek has cut 
through 15 feet or more of the underlying 
Cretaceous rock (Niobrara chalk) at this point 


which 


-W.D 
the Museum at 


Frankforter acted as co-director of the work for 
the Allen site as well as at the other pro- 
jects in the Medicine Creek and Harlan County reservoir 
areas. Loren Toohey was paleontologist at the site and was 
responsible for personnel problems. H. E 


with the Museum field party by making earth-moving 


Robinson and 
Mutch of the Bureau of Reclamation cooperated 
equipment and personnel available for the removal of the 


overburden at the site. Funds for the archaeological and 
paleontological work at the Allen site 


the late Hector Maiben (through the 


were furnished by 
University of Ne- 
braska Foundation) and by the Chancellor and Board of 
Regents of the University. 
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Fic. 66. Excavation at the Allen site, Medicine Creek, Nebraska. 


and is flowing in a southeasterly direction. The 
men in the right foreground are removing the 
last of the protective layer of terrace fill which 
the machines left and are uncovering the up- 
permost surface of occupation. The occupation 
layer slants upward to the left (south) where 
the man at the extreme left has exposed its up- 
per surface. 

Artifacts, flint chips, charcoal, fragments of 
hematite, disarticulated, broken animal bones, 
and other faunal and floral remains were scat- 
tered at random throughout the matrix of the 
entire occupation layer. However, it was pos- 
sible to distinguish 
concentrated 


consistent levels of 
debris 

matrix. designated 
Level I, the lower, about 0.5 foot to 0.8 foot in 
thickness, and Occupation Level IT, the higher, 
0.4 foot to 0.6 foot. They were separated by an 
Zone, 1.5 feet of lighter 
colored matrix in which there was much less 


two 


relatively and stained 


These were Occupation 


Intermediate about 
cultural material. 
Approximately 512.5 cubic feet of matrix re- 
moved from Occupation Level I contained 68 
identifiable artifacts, 9 remains of campfires, 


and, according to Dr. Schultz’s preliminary an- 
(Sixth Plains Archeological Pro- 
some 80 per cent of all faunal 
material recovered at the site. Only 12 identi- 


nouncement 
ceedings, in press), 


fiable artifacts and the remains of one campfire 
were found in about 1,537.5 cubic feet of Inter- 
mediate Zone matrix. Evidence of 10 campfires 
and 26 identifiable artifacts were recovered in 
some 612.5 cubic feet of Occupation Level II 
earth. 

On the basis of preliminary field identifica- 
tion, remains of large mammals at the site in- 
clude bison, antelope, and deer. Small mam- 
mals were represented by coyote, rabbit, mice, 
rats, and prairie dogs. Beaver and fish were ex- 
tremely rare. There were occasional reptiles, 
amphibia, and birds; and at least two varieties 
of clams were found. Scattered shell fragments 
occurred all small quantities. 
Burned nests of the mud-dauber wasp were 
found throughout; although characteristically 
broken open, several were recovered in an un- 
broken state and there was at least one unfired 
nest. Extremely small gastropod shells and 
hackberry seeds occurred in considerable con- 


on levels in 
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centrations throughout the occupation layer 
but their association with human activity is 
dubious. 

Not only were the majority of the faunal re- 
mains concentrated in Occupation Level I but 
in Occupation Level II there were merely a few 
fragments of suggesting that 
further analysis may show significant changes 
in the faunal population represented on the two 
levels. Virtually all of the large mammal bones 
showed signs of human activity: they were cut, 
broken, scratched, and otherwise reduced to 
fragments. There were no large mammal skulls 
and only a few intact large, long bones. 

A striking feature of Occupation Level I 
were long windrows of broken and disarticu- 
lated bones scattered along the old surface. 
There was a preponderance of bison in these 


bison bones, 


piles. Although some bones showed evidence of 
firing, campfires had been located principally in 
areas not occupied by the windrows. 

There were no prepared hearths. The camp- 
fire remains were those of small fires built on the 
old surfaces of the site for varying lengths of 
time as reflected in the relative amount of color 
change in the underlying matrix. Analysis on 
this basis revealed that eight of the nine hearths 
on Occupation Level I were heavily fired; the 
one hearth from Intermediate Zone was lightly 
fired. Of the ten hearths on Occupation Level 
II, four were heavily fired, three were lightly 
fired, and the remaining three represented an 
intermediate degree of firing. 

On the basis of the condition and nature of 
the faunal remains and the distribution of fired 
areas we can be certain that the archaeological 
remains represent the debris of a relatively 
permanent hunting encampment. This interpre- 
tation is further borne out by the range of arti- 
fact types found at this site. Although there is a 
meager artifact-to-matrix proportion and the 
total inventory is small the variety of tool types 
is striking. We will describe them and discuss 
their typological affinities below in outline 
form. 

I. STONE ARTIFACTS 
hip pe d Stone 


The majority of the specimens in this category 


were made from a local tan jasper although there 
were some tools of flinty agate and occasional chips 
of chalcedony-like material. Frontier complex tools 
were not characterized by especially fine workman- 
ship in stone. The control of flaking and, in particu- 
lar, of retouching, does not approach the skill of such 
manufacturing traditions as that of the Folsom com- 
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plex or some of the California Central Valley horizons 
(Beardsley, 1948). There is every evidence that 
clearly defined ‘‘styles’’ were being followed in the 
flint-chipping industry, although further examples 
of Frontier complex tools may show variation. 

Projectile points. The basal portion ofvall finished 
projectile points had been thinned by the removal 
of small, central spalls, generally from one face only. 
An approximately rhomboidal cross section across 
the short axis resulted from a characteristic retouch- 
ing of alternate faces of the edges. 

a) Small projectile points (Fig. 67, h). Two leaf 
shaped crescent-based projectile points were found, 
one on each major occupation level. They were about 
4cm. long, 2 cm. maximum width, and .7 to .8 cm. in 
maximum thickness. 

Two additional specimens that may be blanks for 
this form were found on Occupation Level I. The one 
illustrated (Fig. 67, g) lacks its extreme tip. 

b) Large projectile points (Fig. 67, e, f). This type 
has a reconstructed length of 7 cm., 2.5 cm. maxi- 
mum width, and 0.7 cm. thickness. Thirteen frag- 
ments and blanks of this type were almost evenly dis- 
tributed between the two major occupation levels 
In outline, these larger points are more parallel sided, 
although the butt is slightly contracted. In a speci 
men reported from the 1947 test excavation the con- 
traction is even more marked (Schultz and Frank- 
forter, 1948, Fig. 12: 7553). The crescent base is less 
well-developed than on the small points and may sim 
ply reflect the basal thinning technique. 

In size and outline the small projectile points fall 
within the range of the major projectile point type 
desctibed from Level I at Signal Butte (Strong, 1935, 
Pl. 25: 1, 0, p. 233). An examination of private col- 
lections in the mountain and basin-plateau areas of 
the West shows a generalized type of crescent-based 
projectile point in wide and scattered distribution. 
This generalized type has been described from Dead- 
man Cave near Salt Lake City (Smith, 1941, Pl. 2, 
A: 1-8), and it is illustrated from the middle basin of 
the Columbia River (Krieger, 1928, Pl. 2: 4, 13). 

The general affinities of the larger projectile points 
of the Frontier complex are also widespread. In out 
line and control of flaking our examples could sug- 
gest the recently delineated Plainview point (Sel- 
lards, Evans, Meade, and Krieger, 1947, especially 
Pls. 3: 1, 46; 4: 1), although the bases on the Fron- 
tier complex specimens are more contracted. Speci- 
mens more suggestive of the Frontier examples are 
illustrated from southern Montana (Mulloy, 1943, 
Fig. 20, c: 1-6), southern California (Amsden, 1937, 
Pl. 44, b, d), Missouri (Shippee, 1948, Pl. II, B, a; c, 
h, i), and South Dakota (Hughes, this vol., Fig. 69). 

In the past authors have strained to postulate 
generic affinities of these types with Folsom and 
“Yuma,” based primarily upon the use of a single 
criterion, general form. It is becoming generally rec- 
ognized that the principal merit of such classifications 
as Folsom, Scottsbluff, and Eden, comes from the 
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HOLDER AND WIKI THE FRONTIER Ci 
utilization of an explicitly stated and relatively sta 
ble combination of criteria which includes such fea 
tures as manufacturing techniques and surface treat 
ment as well as specific details of form (Roberts, 
1940: Wormington, 1948). We do not feel that we can 
define a sufficiently detailed combination of features 
on the basis of the Frontier culture complex projec- 
tile points at hand to warrant postulating any close 


Fic. 67. 


affinities, with the possible exception that the small 
points resemble the major type from Signal Butte I. 
Even in this case, further work must be done with 
stratigraphically placed specimens and further typo 
logical refinement be achieved before we can assume 
that the similarity is due to historical connections 
rather than independent, functional causes. 

2. Scrapers (Fig. 67, b-d, j-l, p). The trapezoidal 
scraper is most characteristic of the Frontier com 
plex and it occurs at the Allen site (Ft-50) to the vir- 
tual exclusion of the familiar plano-convex or thumb- 
nail scrapers (see also Schultz and Frankforter, 1948, 
Fig. 13: 7577, 7578, 7579). 

In outline these scrapers are roughly triangular to 
trapezoidal. The base is tapered to a point or sharply 
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rounded butt, while the nose forms the base of the 
rough trapezoid, the scraping edge of which may be 
either in a straight line or slightly curved. The work 
ing edge may be confined to the nose, or either or 
both sides may be working surfaces in addition. These 
working edges have been thinned by the removal of 
flakes from both faces. Typically, the nose has been 
bevel from one face. In all 


chamfered or given a 


p 


5 CM. 


Artifacts from the Allen site, Medicine Creek, Nebraska 


cases both faces have been worked by the removal 
of at least a few flakes. 

The classical form is trapezoidal in total form. The 
base of many has been treated with considerable care 
to give a finished point (Fig. 67, &, 1) or a rounded 
tip (Fig. 67, b-d), suggesting that either the tools 
were multi-purpose or they were designed for hafting. 
Cross sections, both lateral and longitudinal, range 
from ovate through lenticular to modified plano-con- 
vex. Dimensions vary from 7.75 cm. long by 4.33 cm. 
maximum width and 1.50 cm. thickness to 5.0 cm. 
long by 3.66 cm. maximum width and 1.0 cm. maxi- 
mum thickness. 

The general impression given by these scrapers is 
one of a core-tool in which the original cleavage faces 
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have been more or less obscured by later flaking and 
re-touching to final shape 

In five specimens (see Fig. 67, b-d, 1) the nose 
chamfer has been modified by the removal of cen 
tral flakes from the back of the tool toward the nose 
to give a trough-like quality so that the working 
edge of the nose curves downward. These troughed 
specimens seem to be rare in the ceramic com 
plexes of the Central Plains area and they bear a 
striking resemblance to the Abilene type of core 
scraper (Sayles, 1935, Pl. X, a, b, c) and the so-called 
Clear Fork “‘gouge’”’ (Ray, 1938). 

[wo specimens more crudely made are considered 
a sub-type, notched trapezoidal scraper (Fig. 67, 7 
lhese may have served as shaft-scrapers or “‘spoke 
shaves.” 

Another sub-type is trapezoidal only in outline 
(Fig. 67, p 
thin slab of flint; in cross section they are flat and all 
flaking is confined to the edges 


hey appear to have been made from a 


rhe vertical distribution of the principal types of 
scrapers may be significant. In Occupation Level I 
there were nine trapezoidal scrapers, three blanks for 
this form, one notched trapezoidal, and four flat 
trapezoidals; in the Intermediate Zone, two trape 
zoidal scrapers and one flat trapezoidal; in Occupa 
tion Level II, one trapezoidal scraper blank, one 
notched trapezoidal, and one flat. Although such a 
small sample is not amenable to statistical treat 
ment it is also interesting that scrapers are the most 
abundant tool Occupation Level I, constituting 
35 per cent of the artifact inventory, whereas all 
scrapers fall down to 15 per cent in Occupation Level 
Il, where blades and projectile points are present in 
an equal and higher percentage (23 per cent 

Comparable scraper types occur in the Central 
Plains on virtually all horizons (see for example, 
Wedel, 19350, Pls. VII, c, &, VIII, &; Strong, 1935, 
Pl. 17: 2, f, g, &, 1; Hill and Cooper, 1936, Pl. VII, 
m-r; Cooper, 1936, Pl. XVI: 1, 3, 4; Hill and 
Metcalfe, 1942, Pl. VIII: 2, d), but they are in a mi 
nority at the sites and the relative absence of other 
scraper forms may prove to be an interesting diag- 
nostic of the Frontier complex. 

3. Blades (Fig. 67, a, 1). Two forms of blades or 
knives were present. One type, a thin ovoid blade 
Fig. 67, i), was represented by a single speci 
men in Occupation Level II and a blank from Occu 
pation Level I. Two similar specimens are reported 
from the 1947 test excavation (Schultz and Frank- 
forter, 1948, Fig. 13: 7580, 7581). None of these can 
be distinguished from types found widespread in 
North America both spatially and temporally. 

A more representative sampling of a larger, flat 
lanceolate blade (Fig. 67, a) was obtained, eight in 
Occupation Level I, five in the Intermediate Zone, 
and four in Occupation Level II. Their smaller size 
would differentiate them from the larger series re 
ported from Ft-41 on Lime Creek, which range to 
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lengths as great as 17.97 cm. (Schultz and Frank- 
forter, 1948, p. 52, Fig. 8 

4. Drills (Fig. 67, m). Drills are of the common 
expanded base variety. There were three drills and 
four blanks, restricted to Occupation Level I with 
the exception of one specimen from Occupation Level 
IT. 

B. Ground Stone 


1. Abrading stones (Fig. 67, n). Six fragments of 
sandstone and quartzite abrading stones were found 
In at least three cases these are flat, ovoid, small (10 
12 cm. diameter) grinding stones. The other frag 
ments are too small to be reconstructed. The possi 
bility of matched abrading stones is suggested on 
Occupation Level I. The fragments from the two 
lower levels exhibit fine striations of the sort that 
would result from use as awl hones. One specimen has 
a reddish stain in the center. 

Bola weights (Fig. 67, 0). A flattened spheroid 
of Niobrara chalk with a narrow equatorial groove 
was found in one of the windrows of bone on Occupa 
tion Level I. It has a polar diameter of 3.6 cm., an 
equatorial diameter of 5.0 cm.; the shallow equatorial 
groove (this specimen is more symmetrical than the 
plate would indicate) is 0.2 cm. wide with an expan- 
sion along 0.8 cm. of its length to a width of 0.4 cm. 
Che specimen weighs 5.1 oz. 

Comparable objects from other sites have been 
called “‘net-sinkers” (for example, Webb, 1939, pp 
33, 182, Pl. 14, a; Smith, 1941, Pl. VI, pp. 7-8, Fig 
4). In this case, since there have been no more than 
four fish bones so far identified from the Allen site 
Ft-50) and since the material of the spheroid becomes 
soft when wet, a conservative judgment would be to 
identify the specimen as a bola weight 

Hibben describes and illustrates bola weights from 
Manzano Cave which are almost identical (Hibben, 
1941, Pl. 14: 2, a-d, p. 36). In contrast, “‘net sinkers” 
from Deadman Cave (Smith, 1941), where no fish 
bones are reported, are ovoid like bola weights 
in Bird’s Tierra del Fuegian series which includes 
spheroids resembling the Frontier specimen (Bird, 
1938, Fig. 25; see also Bird, 1946, Pl. 10, top, a). 
Hibben mentions additional specimens of pear shape 
in his Manzano material 

3. Hammerstones (Fig. 67, q). Thirteen river peb 
bles of quartzite and flinty stone were found, only 
four of these in Occupation Level II. They showed 
characteristic battering and random spalling at the 
point of percussion. 


Il. BONE WORK 
Needles 


by a single example from each occupation level de 


Fig. 67, s). Needles were represented 


fined. The one illustrated is flat and bodkin-like; the 
others were fragments of cylindrical needles (see 


Schultz and Frankforter, 1948, p. 54, Fig. 11: 7590). 


2. Awls (Fig. 67, ¢). 


rhe awls of the Frontier com- 
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plex fall into two major categories common in other 
horizons on the Plains. Two fragments of splinter 
awls were found. The remaining forms (6 speci 
mens; Fig. 67, ¢) were manufactured from split sec 
tions of cannon bone, from worked ribs, and a few 
from small, long-bone sections. 

3. Fishhook. This slender bi-pointed object, 4.07 
cm. long, is comparable to specimens from other hori 
zons on the Great Plains which are used as straight 
fishhooks for hafting onto the familiar compound 
wood fishhook. A similar specimen is reported from 
the 1947 test excavation (Schultz and Frankforter, 
1948, Fig. 11: 7588 

t. Miscellaneous bone work. The specimen of cut 
bone illustrated (Fig. 67, r) showed some polish o1 
both faces, but it is unlikely that the encircling lines 
vere for any purpose but cutting the bone. In gen 
eral, the bone work at this site shows a greater vari 
ety and skill in manufacture than is exhibited in the 
flint industry. Both the awls and needles are finely 
made. It may be chance, therefore, that we found no 
bone beads and no examples of art work in bone. 


We can summarize the elements of the 
Frontier culture complex as follows: a tool com- 
plex consisting of crescent-based projectile 
points, either small and leaf-shaped or larger 
with parallel sides and a slightly contracted 
base; trapezoidal scrapers with a tendency to 
curved bits; small spheroid bola weights of soft 
stone; knives in large lanceolate and thin ovoid 
shape; fine bone needles; small, flat grinding 
stones. 

Any combination of a majority of these tool 
types in forms close to Frontier should be highly 
suggestive of historical connections, especially 
if these correspondences are strengthened by 
the addition of the other minor elements: 
straight fishhooks, split bone awls, expanded 
base drills, red hematite paint, and river-pebble 
hammerstones. 

Other characteristics of the culture at the 
type site would include the fact that it is an 
intermittently occupied camp site with unpre- 
pared hearths and refuse in windrows contain- 
ing large mammal bones and random cultural 
debris. At this locale there is a falling off in the 
intensity of settlement with a rather abrupt 
abandonment. 

All of the above elements are interrelated 
functionally. For example, the relative absence 
of scrapers in the upper levels of the site is prob- 
ably a reflection of the absence of bison remains 
and the general paucity of the artifacts. These 
in turn may be related to the relative pre- 
ponderance of point fragments recovered and 
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the nature of the midden and fireplaces: A 
smaller number of people were using the site for 
more and less successful hunting, with less sta- 
bility of habitation. We cannot say whether or 
not this shift was a consequence of some change 
in the climatic conditions and the type of game 
available, but the geological studies which are 
being carried on at the site and in the general 
vicinity will undoubtedly be illuminating. 

Even on the earlier level, where the site prob- 
ably served more as a center of life—a place for 
preparation of foods, manufacture of bone and 
stone tools, preservation of hides, and sewing 
the basic population unit was a very small 
group of semi-nomadic hunters. At this time, 
although the primary dependence was upon 
large game animals (from the surrounding up- 
lands?), there was utilization of small mammals, 
birds, reptiles, amphibians, shell fish, insect 
grubs, and probably seeds and roots, for ad- 
ditional food. 

Although we can see this change in the nature 
of the occupation of the site and although the 
total occupation may represent a long period of 
time the stability of the tool tradition would 
indicate that no significant cultural revolution 
had occurred. It is as though the reoccupation 
in Occupation Level II is an attenuation and 
fainter reflection of the original, more successful 
period of occupation, Occupation Level I. It 
must be emphasized that this pattern of occu- 
pation and final abandonment may have been 
simply the abandonment of the site as a bison 
hunting station and a concentration of hunting 
activity elsewhere in the region. Further data on 
the Frontier complex may give us some indica- 
tion as to whether this pattern is localized or a 
widespread tendency reflecting major ecological 
shifts. Scanty test material from a Lime Creek 
site, Ft-42, would indicate that we may find 
another example of the Frontier culture com- 
plex in the immediate vicinity (Schultz and 
Frankforter, 1948). 

We have noted in the opening sections of this 
paper that preliminary geological work has sug 
gested considerable antiquity for the terrace 
remnant in which the Allen site (Ft-50) is 
buried. The archaeological evidence will not al- 
low us to make specific statements regarding 
the exact chronological position of the Frontier 
culture complex as found in the Allen site 


(Ft-50). Lacking stratigraphic sequences in a 
field as little known as the Plains lithic horizons, 
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we feel that typological relationships to estab- 
lished horizons should be postulated with the 
greatest of care. 

We have discussed the typological affinities 
of many specific elements of the Frontier com- 
plex. These comparisons are not a valid demon- 
stration of historical connection. In a brief 
survey of pertinent literature we found only one 
site which may possess a group of elements 
which have a general similarity to the Frontier 
culture complex. At Deadman Cave in north- 
Utah (Smith, 1941), the 
traits are shared with the Frontier complex: 
projec tile 


eastern following 


crescent-based points, trapezoidal 
scrapers, ovoid blades, bola weights (our inter- 
pretation), bone needles, small flat grinding 
stones, split bone awls, and expanded-base 
drills. These traits, which form a considerable 


part of the complex at Deadman Cave, are 
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scattered with other elements through three 
contiguous strata in the cave midden. A tenta- 
tive geological dating, subject to 
places these strata in a period extending from 
4000 to 900 years ago. 

In the absence of sites more closely related 
and conclusively dated, we must look to further 
research in geology and allied fields for any im- 
mediate answer to the exact temporal position 
of the Allen site (Ft-50). On the basis of archae- 
ological research, the Frontier complex must be 
considered as “floating” chronologically some- 


revision. 


where in the considerable span of time oc- 


cupied by the preceramic horizons of the 
Plains Archaic period. The exact delineation of 
this period and the historical details of the cul- 
tural relations within it will await further dem- 
onstration of such complexes as we have pre- 
sented here. 


INVESTIGATIONS IN WESTERN SOUTH DAKOTA AND 
NORTHEASTERN WYOMING 


Jack T. 


INTRODUCTION 


HE field work on which this report is 

based was carried out during the summer 
of 1948 by a field unit of the Missouri Valley 
Project, River Basin Surveys, Smithsonian 
Institution. The unit consisted of Mr. i M. 
Shippee and myself; we were assisted during 
part of the time by Messrs. H. F. Wilson, S. J. 
Phelps, and R. F. Worden of Hot Springs, 
South Dakota. Investigations covered the four 
month period from June 1 through September 
29. 

Five proposed reservoir sites in the Cheyenne 
Basin were investigated more or less inten- 
sively. All are Bureau of Reclamation projects, 
in various stages of development, located in or 
near the Black Hills of western South Dakota 
and northeastern Wyoming. Angostura Reser- 
voir received much more thorough exploration 
than the others; work at this site forms the basis 
for the present report. Edgemont and Keyhole 
reservoirs are omitted because the data from 
them have not yet been evaluated. Pactola and 
Johnson Siding reservoirs, alternate projects, 
were unproductive and require no discussion. 


The major objective of this report is to as- 


HUGHES 


semble in preliminary fashion the information 
so far at our command into a generalized picture 
of cultural events at a locality in the Black Hills 
from earliest times to the days of white settle- 
ment. This aim is carried out by identification 
and brief characterization of eight archaeologi- 
cal complexes recognizable at Angostura, and 
by examination of their cultural, spatial, and 
temporal relationships. A more detailed report 
is in preparation. 

For help in che field, many thanks are due to 
Bureau of Reclamation personnel at Angostura 
and Keyhole, to Utah Construction Company 
personnel at Angostura, and to many non- 
professionals of the Black Hills region, all of 
whom aided in ways too numerous to mention. 
To the many people who have contributed di- 
rectly and indirectly to preparation of this re- 
port, we also wish to express our appreciation. 


ENVIRONMENTAL SETTING 


The Black Hills region is of special interest to 
archaeology because of its unique character and 
strategic location. With its close juxtaposition 
of mountain, upland, and valley environments, 
each possessing its own particular natural ad- 
vantages and each serving to complement and 
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supplement the others, the region doubtless 
played an unusually important role in shaping 
the cultural events which took place in and 
around it. And, as we might expect from its 
position between the typically Plains environ- 
ment on the uplands to the west and the es- 
sentially Woodland environment in the valleys 
to the east, the region appears to have formed, 
in recent times at least, a sort of boundary be- 
tween sedentary, horticultural, pottery-making 
peoples and nomadic, non-horticultural, non- 
pottery-making groups. For these reasons, the 
Black Hills region is an excellent laboratory for 
studying problems of culture and environment, 
and of acculturation. 

Physiographically, the Black Hills are an iso- 
lated mountain range, surrounded by the Mis- 
souri Plateau (unglaciated) and situated just 
north of the High Plains. The so-called ‘‘hills”’ 
actually are a mountain range of classically 
regular structure. They are a deeply-eroded, 
oval-shaped, dome-like mass, approximately 
100 miles long and 50 miles wide. 

From the topographic, and hence climatic, 
floral, and faunal standpoints, the mountains 
present startling contrasts within themselves 
and to the surrounding territory. They are a 
kind of varied and fertile oasis in the midst of a 
relatively monotonous and poor country, af- 
fording water and shelter on every hand and 
unlimited vegetable, animal, and mineral re- 
sources. The Black Hills seem especially favor- 
habitation, and _ historical 
sources confirm their importance as winter 
quarters for various Indian tribes in recent 
times. Canyons, cliffs, and caves afford protec- 
tion from weather. Snows are reported to be 
lighter in the mountains than on the adjacent 
prairies. Spring-fed streams and lakes are nu- 
merous. Timber for fires, shelters, and other 
purposes if unlimited. Food plants, such as 
chokecherry, gooseberry, squawberry, buffalo- 
berry, currant, wild rose, plum, grape, etc., 
grow at all except the highest elevations. Early 
ripening of these at low elevations and late 
ripening at high elevations produces, in effect, 
a longer gathering season than is found in areas 
of uniform mountains once 
teemed with large animals such as elk, bighorn, 
bear, and bison; antelope, deer, small game ani- 
mals, and wild fowl are still plentiful. Not to be 
overlooked are mineral resources, such as ex- 
tensive deposits of quartzite and other materials 
of use to prehistoric inhabitants. 

Contrasting with this environment and with 


able for winter 


elevation. The 
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each other are the valley and upland environ- 
ments of the surrounding plateau. The uplands 
and valleys may be visualized as an inter- 
fingering of the western Plains environment 
with the eastern Woodland environment. Al- 
though water is net abundant on the uplands, 
blowouts and other depressions hold shallow 
pools for a short time after rains. There is little 
natural protection from the elements, and 
timber is non-existent. What the uplands lack in 
these respects, however, is more than made up 
for by their abundance of food plants, such as 
prickly pear, yucca, “Indian turnips,” etc., and 
of game animals, such as the still-numerous 
antelope and the now-decimated bison. 

Creek or river bottoms, with fertile soil and 
permanent water supply near at hand, were well 
adapted to primitive horticulture. Protection 
from weather is afforded by bluffs, and by 
groves of cottonwood, ash, and other trees, 
which also furnish mater:: for fires, shelters, 
and other purposes; plant foods like those of 
the mountains are plentiful; deer, smaller 
game, and wild fowl, such as grouse, pheasant, 
prairie hen, quail, dove, duck, goose, etc., are 
numerous; fish, mussel, and other edibles are 
present in the larger streams; gravels in chan- 
nels and on terraces are a convenient source of 
material for stone artifacts. 


ETHNOLOGICAL BACKGROUND 


Although ethnological information on the 
Black Hills region, until latest times at least, is 
based chiefly on linguistic affiliations, tribal 
traditions, and second-hand accounts rather 
than on eye-witness reports, ethnology may aid 
materially in interpreting the more recent ar- 
chaeological manifestations of the region. Ar- 
chaeological information, on the other hand, 
eventually may help in elucidating many ob- 
scurities in the ethnological picture. On the 
basis of ethnological clues, we may reconstruct 
in broadest outline the following picture of cul- 
tural events in the region from middle pre- 
historic through late prehistoric and proto- 
historic to historic times. (In the Black Hills 
region, for purposes of this paper, the late 
prehistoric period is assumed to have begun 
with introduction of the bow [ca. 1000 A.D.?], 
the protohistoric period with appearance of 
White trade goods [ca. 1700?], and the historic 
period with the explorations of Lewis and Clark 
[1804].) 

The picture as outlined here may be far from 
the truth at many points, but there can be little 
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doubt of its major implication for archaeology: 
For a long time the region has been occupied by 
a number of different tribes representing vari- 
ous linguistic stocks, possessing different cul- 
tural traditions, and having diverse geographic 
connections. 

In middle prehistoric times, the region prob- 
ably was occupied by various nomadic tribes, 
some subsisting chiefly by hunting, others by 
gathering; it seems likely that some of these 
may affiliated with Athapaskan 
bands on the plains to the west, others with 


have been 
Caddoan groups in the valleys to the east. 

In late prehistoric times, Athapaskan and 
Caddoan groups, the latter more or less trans- 
formed, may have lingered in the region, and 
Shoshonean and Siouan bands may have ap- 
peared. The Athapaskan Kiowa Apache with 
their allies, the Tanoan Kiowa, who they per- 
haps acquired in the Southwest, and possibly 
other Athapaskan hunters, may also have been 
there. first with a thin 
veneer of horticultural traits acquired from Al- 
gonkian tribes to the east and later with these 
traits well developed, may have been present. 


Caddoan bands, at 


(These possibilities are more fully explored in a 
paper now being prepared.) Towards the open- 
ing of the protohistoric period, the Comanche, 
and perhaps other Shoshonean gatherers, may 
have come into the region from the basins west 
of the Plains, while various Siouan horticultur- 
ists may have ranged in from the valleys to the 
east and north 

and_ historic 


The protohistoric periods, es- 


pecially the latter, were characterized by a 
great increase in the scale and frequency of 
the Great Plains, 
and by a corresponding acceleration of culture 


moves and contacts within 


change, due mainly to the introduction of 
European ideas, such as use of the horse, and to 
direct and indirect pressures set up by white 
conquest, 
Protohistoric times may have seen the 
abandonment of the Black Hills region by all 
Shoshoneans except the Comanche, and by all 
Athapaskans except the Kiowa Apache (and 
the allied Kiowa 
may have increased, as acquisition of horses 
enabled the horticulturists to extend their 
westward range. Caddoan visitors may have in- 


; Caddoan and Siouan inroads 


cluded the Pawnee and Arikara; Siouan visitors, 


the Omaha, Ponca, Mandan, Hidatsa, and 


Crow. 
The Comanche, Kiowa Apache, and Kiowa 
appear to have abandoned the region in early 
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became the 
principal range of the Siouan Crow and Da- 
kota, and of the Algonkian Cheyenne and 
Arapaho, nomadic hunters who shortly before 


historic times; soon thereafter it 


had been sedentary horticulturists living far to 
the east and north. 


ARCHAEOLOGICAL STATUS 


The Black Hills are an especially promising 
field for archaeological investigation at present 
because of their position between the compara- 
tively well-known valleys to the east and the 
practically unknown plains and basins to the 
west. Research in the region should do much to 
expand our knowledge of the peoples to the east 
by answering questions such as which groups 
ranged farthest up the river valleys, and what 
were the limits, times, causes, and effects of 
such extensions. Investigations here also should 
serve as a key to the unknown chronology of 
some of the later hunters and gatherers to the 
west by providing correlations with the known 
chronology of some of the recent horticulturists 
to the east. 

Little scientific archaeology has been done in 
the Black Hills, and still less has been reported; 
most of the work reported is even more super- 
ficial than that on which this paper is based, 
and the publications are even less detailed than 
this one. Consequently, previous work in the 
region does little more than confirm the indica- 
tions of environment and ethnology to the ef- 
fect that the Black Hills possess a variety of 
aboriginal remains and present a number o 


archaeological problems. 

manifestations within the 
Black Hills are to be found in Renaud (1936), 
Buker (1937), Over (1941), and Wedel (19476). 
Renaud reports in some detail a rapid recon- 


References to 


naissance of the region; describes in summary 
form a number of sites, artifacts, and other evi- 
dence; but does not go far into the analysis, 
comparison, and interpretation necessary to 
give historical meaning to his discoveries. 
Buker presents a brief description of petro- 
glyphs, pictographs, and other remains in Red 
Canyon near Edgemont, South Dakota. Over 
locates and illustrates several petroglyph and 
pictograph sites in the Black Hills. Wedel con- 
tributes a detailed description of a small collec- 
tion of pottery from the vicinity of Sundance, 
Wyoming. 


Except for a three-day reconnaissance of 


Angostura by a field unit of the Missouri Val- 
ley Project in 1946 (Bauxar, 1947) 
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had been previously done in any of the reser- 
voirs investigated last summer. Reports of 
vork in adjacent territory also are few and 
brief. Several writers, including most recently 
Schultz and Stout (1945, p. 244) and Champe 
1946, pp. 63-5), discuss remains in terraces of 
the White River in Nebraska. 
Strong (1940, p. 387) reports a collection. of 
from the Badlands of South Dakota. 
(1943) mentions work at a 


\gate Basin north of Lusk, Wyoming. 


northwestern 


pottery 
Roberts bison 


kill in 


NGOSTURA RESERVOIR 


Angostura Reservoir lies at the southeastern 
edge of the Black Hills, on the Cheyenne River 
in Fall River County, South Dakota. The dam, 
a concrete and earth-fill structure, is 13 miles 
by road south of Hot Springs; it is under con- 
struction and should be completed in 1950. At 
maximum pool elevation of 3187 feet (m.s.l.), 
the reservoir will be about 11 miles long and 13 
miles wide. Purposes of Angostura Reservoir 
are power, flood control, and irrigation. 


Loc ale 


From the head of the future pool area, the 
river flows eastward for approximately seven 
four 
miles to the dam. The river runs through a 


miles, then flows northward for about 


canyon called Jackson Narrows near the upper 


end of the reservoir site, meanders across a 
broad terraced valley in the middle portion, 
and pours through another canyon called 
Angostura at the lower end. 

Just above the dam, Sheps Canyon enters the 
river from the left and, not far above its mouth, 
Red Canyon from the left. Both 


tributaries are intermittent streams with high 


is joined by 


gradients and poorly developed terraces, head- 
ing in the mountains to the west. 

[wo major tributaries drain into the river 
from the right. Horsehead Creek enters from 
the southeast just below the river’s northward 
bend, and Dry Creek from the south just below 
Jackson Narrows. Both tributaries are inter- 
mittent, meandering streams with low gradients 
and well-developed terraces, heading in the 
plains to the south. 

The Cheyenne River is a typical western 
Great Plains stream, with moderate gradient 
and much variation in volume of 
water. Rock formations of the Angostura area 


seasonal 


dip in general across the direction of flow; as a 


consequence, long slopes rise toward the 
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mountain tops to the north, while escarpments 
Dakota 
sandstone is prominent on the slopes to the 


form the southern rim of the valley. 


north, Pierre shale dominates the southern rim. 
Terrace development in the middle of the reser- 
voir is excellent. Five major terraces are dis- 
cernible. The highest terrace is represented by 
only a few isolated remnants. An 80-foot ter- 
race forms large, mesa-like, boulder-strewn 
benches. A 40-foot terrace forms extensive flats. 
Twenty- 10-foot 
sandy belts below high-water mark. Forty- and 
20-foot terraces are largely cultivated. Indian 
remains occur on top of the 80-foot terrace and 


and terraces are narrow 


both on and in the lower terraces. More investi- 
gation of these occurrences should result in cor- 
relations of value to both archaeologists and 
geologists. 

Work 


Three and a half months were available for 
work at Angostura. The reconnaissance begun 
in 1946 was completed within three weeks, and 
the rest of the period was devoted to testing 
some of the most important sites endangered by 
reservoir construction. To date, 71 sites have 
been recorded in Fall River County. All except 
five, outside the reservoir 
recorded in 1946, have been visited. It is be- 
lieved that most exposed sites in the future pool 
many 
promising sites remain to be tested, and several 


located area and 


zone have been discovered; however, 
which have been tested require excavation. 

Because of their nature, or because of inade- 
quate exploration, many sites failed to yield 
diagnostic remains, and are not usable in this 
report. Workshop sites, petroglyph sites, etc., 
are among these; the report therefore does not 
indicate fully the variety of remains present at 
Angostura. 

Results 


Studies to date indicate that at least eight 
different foci are represented by components of 
the Angostura locality.' We will attempt to de- 
fine, describe, correlate, delimit, and date each 
focus in supposed order of appearance. 

Due to the present incomplete state of re- 


The words ‘‘focus” and ‘‘component” are used here in a 
rather special sense. Focus means an association of traits 
found at site after site, or found at one site and presumably 
present at others; component means the manifestation of 
a particular focus at a single site. A focus is visualized as 
the approximate archaeological equivalent of a tribe, a 
component as the occupation by a particular tribe of a 


single site 
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search, it has been necessary to follow a more 
or less subjective procedure in the identifica- 
tion, characterization, and cultural, spatial, and 
temporal placement of the various foci. Al- 
though the more objective procedure to be used 
in completing current studies doubtless will 
modify and amplify the picture sketched here, 
it is believed that no major alterations will be 
necessary. 
Hot Springs Focus 


The existence of this focus is inferred chiefly on the 
basis of work at Site 39FA65, which we will call the 
Long site, after the owner of the farm where it is lo- 
cated.” This is an extensive occupational zone occur- 
ring under conditions indicative of considerable age 
and yielding projectile points indistinguishable from 
specimens which have been called “Oblique Yuma”’ 
(Wormington, 1944, p. 25). The site was subjected to 
careful examination, exploratory testing, and pre 
liminary physiographic study (White and Hughes, 
MS). Although the Long site is one of the most inter- 
esting in the reservoir, its treatment here will be 
brief, since more work at the site is anticipated, and 
separate publication of the results is planned. 

Identity and content. The Hot Springs Focus is 
identified principally by its distinctive projectile 
points. Traits so far referable to this focus are rela- 
tively numerous for an early culture, and further 
work at the Long site should add a great many more. 

Camps. Brief, intermittent occupation of a long 
narrow belt along the base of a sheltering bluff, at the 
edge of a creek valley, is indicated. 

Fireplaces. Fires appear to have been built on the 
surface in small circular areas. They seem to have 
been kept burning for some time, or to have been re 
kindled repeatedly on the same spot. No use of stones 
is evidenced 

Food. No bone has yet been found at the Long site; 
high gypsum content of the enveloping deposits per- 
haps led to complete decomposition of any bone that 
may have been present. Artifacts suggest heavy reli- 
ance on hunting. 

Stonework. Most projectile points are of a type 

which will be referred to as the Long point (Fig. 68, 
l-q). These may be characterized briefly as large lan- 
ceolate specimens with narrow, straight to concave 
bases; fine, sometimes oblique flaking; and ground 
edges near bases. Other points include a specimen 
Fig. 68, r) which has been identified by Mr. A. D. 
Krieger of the Department of Anthropology, Univer- 
sity of Texas, as a rather large, crude Plainview 
point (Sellards, Evans, Meade, and Krieger, 1947, 
pp. 939-44), and one (Fig. 68, s) which resembles 
certain Pinto Basin points (Amsden, 1935, p. 42). 


* The only other manifestation referable to the Hot 
Springs Focus at Angostura is a projectile point found at a 
superficial, mixed, multi-component site. 
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A kind of knife which will be referred to hereafter 
as the Badlands knife is represented. Badlands 
knives are common to all foci at Angostura; most are 
thin natural plates of wax-like chalcedony, unshaped, 
with one edge or opposite edges worked. A few are 
ovate in outline with all edges worked. Chalcedony 
plates from which these are made occur by the mil- 
lions at certain outcrops in the Badlands. 

Other artifacts include ordinary bifacial, percus- 
sion-flaked, ovate to round blades; small end scrap- 
ers; side scrapers; flake scrapers; and drills. One of 
the latter (Fig. 68, ¢) is a resharpened Long point 
with an unusual, convex base; the other is a tip frag- 
ment. An exceptionally interesting specimen is a frag 
mentary artifact resembling the distinctive gouges 
of the Clear Fork Focus (Kelley, 1947, p. 97) 

A notable feature of the Long site is its great num- 
ber of paper-thin flakes. This suggests unusually 
skillful chipping—an inference strengthened by the 
fact that most flakes are quartzite, which is generally 
conceded to be rather intractable.* 

Other artifacts attributable to the Hot Springs 
Focus are a small pebble hammer; a large, thin, sub- 
rectangular mano of igneous material, with one 
grinding surface (the opposite face is decomposed 
and several small fragments of sandstone and igneous 
rock, each with a bit of grinding surface. The last 
may be metate fragments. 

Affiliations. Although detailed comparisons are yet 
to be made, the Hot Springs Focus is reminiscent of 
several known manifestations, and more or less close 
relationships with cultures both nearby and far away 
are indicated. Dr. Frank H. H. Roberts, Jr. of the 
Bureau of American Ethnology has kindly permitted 
inspection of several points closely resembling Long 
points from the Agate Basin bison kill not far west 
of Angostura in eastern Wyoming. Dr. C. B. Schultz 
of the Nebraska State Museum has shown me similar 
points from Hat Creek, the next major right-hand 


* Quartzite is a common material not only in the Hot 
Springs Focus, but in most other Angostura foci as well 
Most of this material appears to have been obtained from 
extensive quarries on Flint Hill, in the mountains some six 
miles (airline) northwest of the head of the reservoir site, 
or from smaller workings elsewhere in the mountains to 
the north, where outcrops of Dakota sandstone contain an 
abundance of gray, purple, red, brown, and yellow quartzite 
The Flint Hill quarry is especially interesting. Scores of 
large crater-like pits and great quantities of rough workshop 
debris litter nearly a half section of land. Tipi rings and 
numerous other occupational remains are abundant in the 
vicinity. The magnitude of the site, together with the great 
number and variety of artifacts found there by its owner, 
Mr. Neal Conboy, indicates much use of the quarry by 
various groups from earliest times. Components of most 
foci found at Angostura probably are present, and others 
as well. Flint Hill seems to be fully as important a quarry 


as the better known Spanish Diggings of eastern Wyoming 
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tributary of the Cheyenne River above the reservoir, 
and from a locality in the White River drainage 
not far south of Angostura. As mentioned above, 
Long points also resemble some of the so-called 
“Oblique Yuma” points from blowouts in northeast 
ern Colorado 

Gouge-like artifacts similar to the fragment from 
the Long site were found at the Allen site, an early 
manifestation on Medicine Creek in Frontier County, 
Nebraska (Holder, 1948 
found elsewhere during the two preceding seasons of 
field work by the Missouri Valley Project in Wyoming 
and Montana,‘ nor do they seem to have been re 


Such artifacts were not 


ported anywhere else in the northern and western 
Great Plains. That they are extremely rare or alto 
gether absent in late horizons of this region seems 
clear. Their occurrence at the Long and Allen sites 
suggests that they may have some value as early 
horizon markers, at least in the region under discus 
sion; their similarity to the Clear Fork gouges of 
north and central Texas opens some intriguing ques 
tions. The same may be said for the association of a 
Plainview-like point and a Pinto-Basin-like point 
with the Long points 

Extent. Distribution of the postulated Hot Springs 
Focus, like that of other foci recognized at Ango 
stura, will not be known until much more field work 
has been done. Present evidence suggests that the 
focus may be found to center somewhere near the 
northern edge of the High Plains, in northeastert 
Colorado, eastern Wyoming, western South Dakota 
western Nebraska 

ige. There is little doubt that the Hot Springs 
Focus is the oldest focus yet recognized at Angostura 
Physiographic evidence shows that the Long site has 


a very respectable antiquity. Paleontological evi 


dence, although absent at the Long site, is afforded 
by the closely allied Agate Basin site, where bison re 
mains appear to be of modern species (Roberts, 1943 
and conversation). Geologically speaking, we may 
postulate an early Recent age for the Hot Springs 
Focus; culturally speaking, an early prehistoric age 
What this means i 
guess at the moment. My estimate, based on a cor 
relation study now in preparation (Hughes, MS 
would be ca. 4000 B.C. Radiochronological dating of 


charcoal from the Long site might solve the prob 


terms of years is anybody’s 


lem. 


Archaeological reconnaissance and survey of 10 reser 
voir sites in Wyoming and Montana during 1946 and 1947 
is reported by Bliss and/or Hughes in 15 preliminary and 
supplementary appraisals prepared by Missouri Valley 
Project, River Basin Surveys, Smithsonian Institution for 
Missouri River Basin Recreation Survey, Region Two, 
National Park Service, and in other manuscripts on file at 
field headquarters of the Missouri Valley Project, Burnett 
Hall, University of Nebraska, Lincoln (excluding titles 


listed in the bibliography 
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Cheyenne Falls Focus 

Data on this focus were obtained through limited 
investigation of two components. 

Identity and content. Components of the Cheyenne 
Falls Focus are differentiated from those of other foci 
mainly by their great abundance of manos and 
metates. Fewer traits are attributable to this focus 
than to most other Angostura foci. 

Camps. Small camps, located along the edge of a 
high ridge or terrace near the river, are indicated. 
Camp sites appear to have been occupied for a con 
siderable period, or to have been visited repeatedly. 

Fireplaces. Fires were built on a cluster of stones. 
Condition of most hearths suggests constant or re 
peated use for some time. 

Food. No bone scraps or food remains of any kind 
were found. The numerous grinding implements 
may mean that some kind of plant food was impor- 

ant; the artifact inventory as a whole suggests em- 
phasis on gathering rather than on hunting. 

Stonework. Projectile points are uncommonly rare; 
mly one example, a “‘fish-tailed’’ specimen, was 
ound. In addition to the omnipresent Badlands 
knife, ordinary bifacial, pressure-flaked, ovate to 
subtriangular forms occur. Other stone artifacts in- 
clude blades of various shapes; end, side, concave, 
and flake scrapers; and gravers. Pebble hammers oc- 
cur. Manos are unshaped sandstone cobbles with sin- 
gle or double grinding surfaces. Metates are un- 
shaped sandstone slabs with shallow, oval depres- 
sions, usually on one side only. One implement re- 
sembles those used by recent Indians for crushing 
cherry pits, etc.; this is a pecked sandstone artifact, 
thick and round, with bowl-shaped depressions in 
both faces 

Affiliations. Little can be said regarding cultural 
relationships of the Cheyenne Falls Focus. If it has 


een correctly placed in the sequence of Angostura 
foci, it can hardly be regarded as culturally continu 
ous with the Hot Springs Focus. Work of the Mis- 
souri Valley Project in Wyoming and Montana has 
disclosed many sites with remains comparable to 
those of the Cheyenne Falls Focus, and relationships 
of some kind may be hypothesized. Similar manifes- 
tations do not seem to have been recognized else- 
where in surrounding territory. 

Extent. The Cheyenne Falls Focus may be found 
to center somewhere in the basins of Wyoming or 
in adjacent portions of the Great Plains. 

Age. Angostura investigations afford no satisfac- 
tory basis for relative dating of this focus. Both com- 
ponents are overlain by as much as a foot of eolian 
sand, and one is surmounted by tipi rings, but these 
circumstances obviously are not necessarily indica- 


* Bone is more plentiful in silt than in sand deposits at 
Angostura, suggesting more rapid decomposition in the 
latter; both components of the Cheyenne Falls Focus are 


in sand deposits 
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tive of any great age. Similar remains in Wyoming, 
however, have been found under conditions sug 
gestive of considerable antiquity, for example, in 
rock shelters at the base of several feet of stratified 
natural and cultural debris. Generally speaking, 
therefore, we may assign the Cheyenne Falls Focus 
to a middle prehistoric period. If the focus is older 
than remaining Angostura foci, a date of over 1000 
B.C. is indicated 
Jackson Narrows Focus 

Surface examination and limited testing of four 
components provide knowledge of this focus. 

Identity and content. The Jackson Narrows Focus 
is distinguished chiefly by projectile points of the 
kind described below. Not many traits are referable 
to this focus as yet, and few of these are diagnostic 

Camps. Temporary, intermittent occupation of 
small areas on creek and river terraces. is indicated 

Fireplaces. Hearths are like those of the Cheyenne 
Falls Focus. Few show more than brief use 

Food. Bison seem to have been more important in 
the diet than antelope, deer, or other game. Mussels 


may have been a minor food. Artifacts suggest a 


primarily hunting, secondarily gathering subsist 
ence 
Stonework. Projectile points include “‘fish-tailed”’ 


forms; a large, | 


basically ovate form with concave 
base and deep side-notches; and a small, basically 
ovate form with base and corners shallowly notched 
Also present are ovate to subtriangular knives, flake 
knives, and Badlands knives; blades of various 
shapes and sizes; choppers; end, side, and flake scrap 
ers; and gravers. Disc-shaped, percussion-flaked 
hammerstones occur. An unshaped sandstone shaft 
smoother is present. Manos and metates like those 
of the Cheyenne Falls Focus occur infrequently 
\filiations. The contrasting economies of the 
Cheyenne Falls and Jackson Narrows foci tend to 
argue against cultural continuity. Relationships of 
a general order, at least, over a broad territory out 
side the Angostura locality are suggested by similar 
points and other remains at a number of places: a 
site near Red Lodge, Montana (Mulloy, 1943); Pic 
tograph Cave I near Billings, Montana (Mulloy, 
MS); various sites near the lower Yellowstone (Mul 
loy and Lewis, 1942); several sites in the Pryor 
Mountains of southern Montana (Nelson, 1943 
Birdshead Cave, Complex B, near Shoshoni, Wyo 
ming (Bliss and Hughes, MS); Signal Butte I-C* near 
Scottsbluff, Nebraska (Strong, 1935, pp. 224-39; 
Bliss, MS); the main component at Barn Butte’ near 


® On the basis of a recent test, made in a different part o 
the site from that investigated by Strong, Bliss recog 
nizes three levels in Signal Butte I, designated, from bottom 
to top, I-A, I-B, and I-C, and assigns lanceolate points to 
I-A, “‘fish-tailed” points to I-C 

7 Barn Butte is a rich lithic site, extensively tested in 
1939 by the late Perry Newell for the Nebraska State 
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Oshkosh, Nebraska; and many sites recently located 
in Wyoming an 


1 Montana. Comparable manifesta 
tions probably exist in the Dakotas, but they may 
not be as plentiful and have received little attentior 
Some or all of these manifestations probably pertain 
to the same general horizon, although important cul 
tural, spatial, and temporal differences undoubtedly 
exist. The job of defining these differences will be 
difficult because of the non-diagnostic traits involved, 
the large territory covered, and the long time 
represented. 

Extent. Distribution of this focus within the terri 
tory covered by the above manifestations can be 
determined only by additional field work 

Age. Placement of the Jackson Narrows Focus in 
the Angostura sequence Is based on stratigraphic and 
comparative evidence. Components of both Jacksor 
Narrows and Limestone Butte foci were found 
stratigraphically below components of the Sheps 
Canyon Focus. That the Jackson Narrows Focus 
older than the Limestone Butte Focus is suggested 
by stratified sites such as Pictograph Cave, Birds 
head Cave, and Signal Butte, where remains like 
those of the Jac kson Narrows Focus occur below re 
mains like those of the Limestone Butte Focus 

Present knowledge of components at Angostura is 
of little help in estimating the age of the Jackson 
Narrows Focus. All components are covered by de 
posits of eolian sand or fluviatile silt as much as two 
feet in depth, which, of course, may or may not be 
indicative of antiquity. Nearly all of the more or less 
distantly related manifestations noted above, how 
ever, occur under conditions suggesting considerable 
age. Like the Cheyenne Falls Focus, the Jackson 
Narrows Focus may be assigned to a middle prehis 
toric period 

Bliss (MS) has suggested a date of ca. 1000 B.C. for 
Signal Butte I-C. This agrees with my guess for the 
main component at Barn Butte, based on the correla 
tion study mentioned earlier. Conditions under which 
components ol the Jac kson Narrows Focus occur at 
Angostura make even this estimate seem generous 
Although Signal Butte 1-C and the main component 
at Barn Butte are quite similar, they resemble the 
Jackson Narrows Focus only in a general way, and 
some time difference would not be surprising 


Limestone Butte Focus 


Knowledge of this focus rests on partial investiga 
tion of seven components 

Identity and content. The Limestone Butte Focus, 
although well differentiated from other foci, is closely 
allied to the Jackson Narrows Focus, being distin- 
guishable from the latter mainly by its characteristic 


Historical Society Archaeological Survey, under the di 
rection of Mr. A. T. Hill, who has kindly placed specimens 


and records at my disposal for purposes of a report which 


is currently being prepared for publication. 
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projectile points. The trait inventory resembles that 
of the Jackson Narrows Focus in kind and length. 
Camps. Occupational areas are located in a variety 


of positions—butte tops, valley rims, valley slopes 
und creek and river terraces. Moderately long occu 
pation of a rather small area seems to have been the 
ruie 

Fireplaces. Hearths resemble those of the Chey 
enne Falls and Jackson Narrows foci. Some show 
slight use, others long or repeated use 

Food. In this respect, no differences are discernible 
yetween the Limestone Butte and Jackson Narrows 
foc 

Stonework. Large, corner-notched projectile points 

th expanding stems, straight to convex bases, and 
strong to barbed shoulders are typical. Also present 
ire ovate to sub-triangular knives, flake knives, and 
Badlands knives; various blades; choppers; end, con 
cave, and flake scrapers; and gravers. Pebble ham 
mers and disc-shaped, percussion-flaked hammers 
occur. Flakes with much-worn edges are not infre 
quent. Manos and metates resembling those of the 
Cheyenne Falls and Jackson Narrows foci are rare 

Boatstones, uncommon in the north and west por 
tions of the Great Plains, are represented by a single 
specimen. This artifact is composed of hard, grayish 
limestone. It is symmetrically shaped and smoothly 
finished ; long, narrow, and oval in outline; and plano 
convex in longitudinal and transverse cross section 
\ narrow, shallow groove encircles the convex side at 
the middle 

Burials. None were found at Angostura, but bur 
als rec ently excavated near Scottsbluff, Nebraska 
by Mr. M. F. Kivett for the Laboratory of Anthro 
pology, University of Nebraska, were accompanied 
by points and boatstones closely resembling those of 
the Limestone Butte Focus. This site, when reported, 
may throw some indirect light, at least, on burial 
practices ol the Limestone Butte Focus 

| filiations. Cultural continuity between the Jack 
son Narrows and Limestone Butte foci seems likely 
\ffiliations of the two with finds elsewhere appear to 
be of much the same order and distribution. Similari 
ties, chiefly in point form, suggest close to distant re 
lationship of the Limestone Butte Focus with a num 
ber of widespread manifestations: the Red Lodge 
site; Pictograph Cave II; lower Yellowstone sites; 
Pryor Mountain sites; Birdshead Cave, Complex B; 
Signal Butte II; the Scottsbluff burial site; certain 
Woodland components of Nebraska (Hill and Kiv 
ett, 1940, p. 170); and many sites in Wyoming and 
Montana. 

Extent. Range of the focus within the region cov 
ered by related finds is yet to be determined 

lve. Placement of the Limestone Butte Focus in 
the Angostura sequence, as indicated in discussion 
of the age of the Jackson Narrows Focus, is sup 
ported by stratigraphic and comparative evidence. 


\Angostura components help little in dating the 
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focus. Some have a considerable amount of over- 
burden, others have none. Moderate antiquity is in- 
dicated by conditions under which most comparable 
manifestations occur. Like the Cheyenne Falls and 
Jackson Narrows foci, the Limestone Butte Focus is 
assignable to a middle prehistoric period. 

The aforementioned correlation study suggests 
that Signal Butte Il may not be much older than 
1000 A.D. At Ash Hollow Cave near Lewellen, Ne- 
braska, a Woodland component has been dated at 
ca. 1000-1150 A.D. on dendrochronological grounds 
Champe, 1946, p. 57). Similarities in stonework be 
tween some of the lithic manifestations mentioned 
above and certain Woodland components tempt one 
to speculate that the latter represent originally lithic 
groups who acquired pottery from some source down 
the river valleys to the east, and that they may be 
approximately contemporaneous with the former. 
Most of the lithic manifestations probably are some 
what older than the Woodland components, how- 
ever, so that a guess of ca. 500 A.D. seems reasonable 
for the Limestone Butte Focus 


Sheps Canyon Focus 


Information on this focus was obtained by partial 
exploration of five components 

Identity and content. A distinctive form of hearth 
is the principal diagnostic trait. The trait list, al- 
though short, contrasts in several important respects 
with those of foregoing foci 

Camps. Located on creek or river terraces, or on 
river bluffs, these appear to have been of small size 
and short duration. 

Dwellings. Some use of rock shelters is indicated. 

Fireplaces. These are large, shallow, oval basins 
lined with rock. Most show signs of considerable use. 

Food. Some use of antelope, deer, smaller game, 
and mussel is evidenced. Scarcity of faunal remains 
in and around the hearths suggests that they may 
have been used chiefly for roasting some kind of 
plant; lack of grinding implements, on the other 
hand, indicates that plant foods prepared by grinding 
were of little importance 

Stonework. Light, corner-notched points are char 
acteristic. Small, ovate knives and Badlands knives; 
various blades; end, side, and flake scrapers; tiny T 
shaped drills; points resharpened as gravers; pebble 
hammers; and unshaped sandstone shaft smoothers 
occur 

Pictographs. Finger-painted, pennant-shaped de 
signs in red pigment on rock walls are perhaps at 
tributable to the Sheps Canyon Focus. 

| filiations. Development of the Sheps Canyon 
Focus out of the Limestone Butte Focus, although 
possible, does not seem likely. The Sheps Canyon 
Focus does not appear to resemble closely any re- 
mains so far reported in surrounding regions. Al- 
though light, corner-notched points are common 
throughout surrounding areas, they do not seem to 
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have been reported in association with rock-lined, 
basin-shaped hearths. Similar points, and compar 
able hearths, occur at a few sites in Wyoming. 

Extent. A limited distribution in western South 
Dakota and eastern Wyoming is suggested for the 
Sheps Canyon Focus. 

ige. Position of this focus in the sequence at An 
gostura is relatively certain; components were found 
stratigraphically below those of the Red Canyon 
Focus and above those of the Jackson Narrows and 
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Camps. If the known component is typical, camps 
were small and located on low creek terraces. Inter- 
mittent occupation for brief intervals is suggested by 
an alternation of thin midden lenses and thin sterile 
lenses. 

Dwellings. A possible pole hole was discovered dur- 
ing the last day of testing; pressure of other work un- 
fortunately prevented search for a house floor 

Fireplaces. Fires were built on the surface and in 


small, shallow, circular depressions. Most fires ap 


| 
m n p 


Fic. 68. Artifacts of three foci at Angostura Reservoir 
Dry Creek Focus (a—c, Site 39F \48; d f, Site 39FA45 


stonework of the Hot Springs Focus (Site 39FA65 


Butte foci 


conditions of preservation, and circumstances of oc 


Limestone rhe nature of the remains, 
currence at Angostura also indicate a late prehistoric 
age. If suggested dates for the earlier Limestone 
Butte and later_Red Canyon foci are approximately 
correct, a date of ca. 1000 A.D. seems likely. 


Horsehead Creek Focus 


Existence of this focus is postulated on the basis of 
exploratory tests at a single component 

Identity and contents. The characteristic pottery 
of the Horsehead Creek Focus serves to distinguish 
it from other Angostura foci. Although known from 
only one component, this focus has a longer trait 
list than earlier foci. Tests were relatively extensive, 
and, as is usually the case with pottery sites, remains 
were comparatively plentiful 


on 


u; 
s 
South Dakota: a-f, pottery of the 
k, pottery ol the Horsehead Creek Focus (Site 39FA23 lu 


site, Fall River County, 


pear to have been kept burning for some time. Scat 
tered fragments of heat-fractured stones may have 
been used for boiling in hides 


Food. Antelope and 


bones scarce 


deer bones are plentiful, bison 

\ few chokecherry pits and mussel 

shells are present. Pottery suggests horticulture 
Pottery (Fig. 68, g-k 


4 


\ good sample of sherds 
was recovered. Paste consists of slightly gritty clay 
with sizeable amounts of sand temper; the latter 
reminds one of the coarse, rounded, well-sorted sand 
present on anthills in the vicinity.* Vessels appear to 
have been middle-sized and olla-shaped, with short 
expanding necks, wide sloping shoulders, and, prob 
ably, full rounded bodies. Pots were moderately 


\ similar observation has been made by Buker (1937 


regarding temper of sherds in Red Canyon. 
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heavy, with thin walls toward bases, thick walls 
toward necks. The paddle and anvil technique was 
used in construction. Sherds possess light to heavy 
impressions produced by cord-wrapped paddles. Im- 
pressions are approximately vertical, at least on 
necks and shoulders. Cord marks are partly smoothed 
over in some cases. Decoration, when present, is con- 
fined to lips. These are flattened; one is cord-marked, 
the rest are smoothed. Some of the latter are deco- 
rated with several kinds of diagonal impressions. 
Firing seems to have been done by a reducing 
method which failed to prevent a certain amount 
of oxidation. Wall cores and surfaces are black with 
occasional reddish areas. Use of some vessels for 
cooking is indicated by carbon film on a few sherds. 

Stonework. Most projectile points are small and 
triangular; some are plain, some are side-notched, 
and one is side-and-base-notched. Two heavy, corner 
notched specimens represent a minor type. Several 
ovate to sub-triangular knives, flake knives, and 
Badlands knives; a few blades; numerous end 
scrapers and a few side, concave, and flake scrapers; 
a T-shaped drill; and pebble hammers are present. 
\n unshaped sandstone shaft smoother and a sand 
stone pebble with worn edge complete the inventory 
of stonework 

Bonework. A burnt fragment of a large bone awl 
was found. 

| filiations. Pottery indicates that the Horsehead 
Creek Focus belongs to the Upper Republican As- 
pect. To which of the various known foci (Wedel, 
1934a) of the Upper Republican Aspect the Horse 
head Creek Focus is most closely allied cannot be 
determined until more information about the latter 
has been obtained. However, both braced and un 
braced rims are found in all known Upper Republi 
can components, and if further investigation of the 
Horsehead Creek Focus fails to reveal braced rims, 
this lack would set the Horsehead Creek Focus off 
rather sharply from other Upper Republican foci. 
On theoretical, typological grounds, one is tempted 
to speculate that components lacking the braced rim 
will be found, that these components may prove to 
be earlier than those with both rim forms, and that 
the site on Horsehead Creek may turn out to be 
such a component. 

Extent. The Horsehead Creek site seems to be 
the most northwesterly Upper Republican compo 
nent known to date.* The postulated Horsehead 
Creek Focus might be expected to center somewhere 
to the south and east. 

ige. On the basis of Angostura work alone, the 
Horsehead Creek Focus could not be placed in the 
sequence of foci, since the single component did not 
occur in stratigraphic relationship to those of other 
foci; nor could its relative age be indicated more 
specifically than by assigning it to a late prehistoric 


period. However, Upper Republican occupations 


* Unless the cord-marked pottery mentioned by Buker 
1937) represents Upper Republican components. 
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at Ash Hollow Cave have been dated by means of 
dendrochronology at ca. 1300-1500 A.D. (Champe, 
1946, p. 85), and if a similar date is assumed for the 
Horsehead Creek Focus, it would appear to follow 
the Sheps Canyon Focus. 


Red Canyon Focus 


Recognition of this focus is based on examination 
and testing of five components. 

Identity and content. Components of the Red 
Canyon Focus are characterized principally by roast- 
ing pits of the kind described below. The trait list, 
although longer than those of earlier lithic foci, still 
leaves much to be desired. 

Camps. Very small camps located on slopes or 
terraces near creeks or rivers appear to have been 
the rule. Extended occupation of some sites is evi- 
denced. 

Fireplaces. The average roasting pit is about 2 
feet in diameter by 3 feet in depth. The bottom one- 
third is filled with charcoal and fire-fractured stones, 
the top two-thirds with sooty soil. The wall is 
hardened and reddened by intense heat. Thin layers 
of clean sand near the bottoms of some pits suggest 
that they were used repeatedly 

Food. Faunal remains are not plentiful. Bones of 
small animals are present; those of bison, antelope, 
and deer are rare. This suggests that the pits may 
have been used mainly for roasting plants. The arti- 
fact inventory also hints at reliance on plants and 
small game 

Stonework. The following chipped stone artifacts 
occur: small, triangular, side-notched projectile 
points; Badlands knives; small, ovate blades; end, 
side, and flake scrapers. A sandstone fragment with 
worn edge is present. Although metates resemble 
those associated with earlier lithic foci, manos are 
quite different, being long, two-handed implements. 

Bonework. Awls, large tubular beads, and small 
tubular bird-bone beads occur. 

Burials. Occasional use of roasting pits as graves 
is indicated by a site above the reservoir area, where 
human skeletal remains, bone awls, and tubular bone 
beads were reported to have been found in one of 
several pits encountered by Mr. Kenneth Helsel, of 
Edgemont, while excavating a cellar. Manos and 
metates also were reported to have been found. In- 
spection of specimens still in possession of the dis- 
coverer, and limited tests at the site, tended to con- 
firm the reports. 

Affiliations. The Red Canyon Focus may be re- 
lated in some way to the Sheps Canyon Focus, but 
does not seem to be affiliated with other Angostura 
foci. Complex B at Birdshead Cave is characterized 
by pits resembling those of the Red Canyon Focus, 
but somewhat smaller and shallower. At Birdshead 
Cave, the pits are associated with heavy points, and 
appear to be middle prehistoric in age. Pits like 
those of Complex B also occur at many sites in the 
region of Birdshead Cave. Pits quite similar to those 
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of the Red Canyon Focus have been found at sites 
near Glendo in southeastern Wyoming. Components 
of the Dismal River Aspect, in western Kansas and 
Nebraska, possess somewhat similar pits (Wedel, 
1940a; Hill and Metcalf, 1942, p. 177). The Dismal 
River Aspect, with small triangular points, South 
western-like pottery, and white trade goods, appears 
to be late prehistoric and protohistoric in age, ca 
1600-1750 (Wedel, 1947a, p. 152). 

It has been suggested earlier that the region 
covered by the above manifestations was inhabited 
in late prehistoric and protohistoric times by the 
Comanche, relative newcomers from the basins, and 
by the Kiowa Apache and 
natives of the Plains 
the following theory 
without pottery, 


Kiowa, comparative 
rhese circumstances suggest 
introduction of roasting pits, 
into the Plains by late prehistoric 
spread of the Comanche from the basins; acquisition 
by the Kiowa Apache and Kiowa of the roasting pit 
idea from the Comanche, and of the pottery idea 
from the Southwest. 
“Old North 


historic times 


during wanderings along the 
rail’ in late prehistoric and proto 
hus the Red Canyon Focus may be 
Comanche, while the Dismal River Aspect may be 
K owa Apache and Kiowa 

Extent. It seems likely that the Red Canyon Focus 
may be found to extend over parts of eastern Wyom 
ng, western South Dakota, and western Nebraska 

lge. That the Red Canyon Focus succeeded the 
Sheps Canyon Focus is known from the occurrence 
of a component of the former stratigraphically 
above a component of the latter. That it also suc 
ceeded the Horsehead Creek Focus is suggested by 
the recent look of all remains of the Red Canyon 
Focus at Angostura, and by similarities between the 
Red Canyon Focus and the Dismal River (spect 
The absence of vhite trade goods, however, indi 
cates that the Red Canyon Focus is late prehistoric 
rather than protohistoric in age. A date of ca. 1600 
\ D seems probs ble 


Dry Creek Focus 


Exploratory tests at two components provided 
data on the Dry Creek Focus 
Identity and 


rests mainly on 


contents. Identification of this focus 
ts characteristic pottery. Since tests 
vere not extensive, the trait list is rather short for 
a pottery culture 

Camps. Occupational remains are spottily dis 
tributed over a broad expanse of creek or river 
terrace. Brief occupations by large groups seem 
indicated 

Food Remains ol bison, antelope, deer, smaller 
game, and mussel are present in small quantities 
Pottery may signify horticulture 

Pottery (Fig. 68, a-f 


the sherd collectio 


Minor differences between 
ns from the two components are 
discernible, but these are overshadowed by general 
and spec ific similarities, and may be ignored for pres 
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ent purposes. Clay is fine; temper, generally rather 
sparse, usually consists of large angular particles of 
crushed quartz, frequently of tiny thin flecks of pul 
verized bone, and occasionally of both. Most ves 
sels seem to have been small and olla-shaped, with 
short vertical to expanding necks, wide sloping 
full rounded bodies. Ves 
sels were unusually light, with extremely thin walls 
toward bases and only slightly thicker walls toward 
necks. 


shoulders, and, probably 


As a result, most sherds are extremely small 
Construction was by the paddle and anvil process 
Undecorated portions of exterior surfaces often 
possess faint corrugations produced by grooved 
paddles. Corrugations are approximately vertical, at 
least on necks and shoulders. Most vessels seem ti 
have been decorated. In some cases, decoration is 
limited to deep diagonal or herringbone impressions 
on flattened lips. This decoration often 
mented by 


is supple 
rectilinear designs incised on necks 


shoulders, or both. Necks usually are encircled | 


horizontal parallel lines, sometimes by diagonal sets 
of parallel lines. Opposed diagonal sets of parallel 
lines occur commonly on shoulders. Large triangles 
separated by diagonal parallel lines and filled with 
zigzags and punctates occur on the shoulder of one 
vessel; the neck of the same vessel is encircled by 
horizontal parallel lines; and the lip has herr 


impressions. Firing usually produced more oxidatior 
than reduction. Some sherds are dark throughout, 
but most have light surfaces and dark cores, and 
Interior surfaces of 
many sherds have a bright red wash. Cooking ves 


many are light throughout 
sels probably are represented by a number of soot 
covered sherds 


Stonework 


rhe following chipped stone artifacts 
are present: small, triangular, side-notched pro 
jectile points; ovate to sub-triangular knives, flake 
knives, and Badlands knives; a fragment apparently 


beveled, lozenge-shaped knife of the 


representing a 
so-called ““Harahey”’ class; various blades; choppers; 
numerous end scrapers, some side, concave, and 
Flint Hill quartzite Is 
even more common than in most Angostura foc 


Flakes with 


Ground stone artifacts include 


flake scrapers; and gravers 
Pebble hammers occur much-worn 
edges are present 
a small fragment of polished igneous rock apparently 
chipped from a celt or ax; unshaped sandstone shaft 


smoothers; unshaped sandstone grooved abraders; 


a sub-cubular sandstone pebble with grinding surface 


at one end; and a disc-like sandstone pebble with 
notched edges 

Affiliations. The Dry Creek Focus evidently is 
unrelated to other Angostura foci. Pottery more or 
less closely allied to that of the Dry Creek Focus, al 
though not yet widely reported, has been found at 
many sites over a wide territory 
mentioned by Buker (1937) may be similar. In a 


Wedel (19475), 


Incised pottery 


recent paper by nearly identical 


pottery from a site near Sundance in northeaster 
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Wyoming is described, and several sites in northern 
Nebraska with similar pottery are mentioned. Com- 
parable sherds were recently collected at four sites 
in the proposed Ericson Reservoir on the Cedar 
River in Greeley County, Nebraska, and at a site 
in the proposed Mullen Reservoir on the Middle 
Loup River in Hooker County, Nebraska (Kivett and 
Hughes, 1947, pp. 19-22, 29). Similar material was 
found at a site in the proposed Harlan County 
Reservoir, on Prairie Dog Creek, in Nebraska 
Kivett, 1947, p. 8). Collections of the Labora- 
tory of Anthropology of the University of Ne- 
braska contain similar pottery from three sites in 
Knox County and two in Holt County, Nebraska. 
Both Laboratory of Anthropology collections and 
Nebraska State Historical Society collections may 
contain similar remains from other sites; a thorough 
search for comparable materials has not yet been 
made. Mr. P. L. Cooper of the Missouri Valley 
Project indicates (personal communication) that pot- 
tery of a similar kind occurs along the Missouri 
River at least as far north as the mouth of the 
Cheyenne River. 

It has not been possible to compare in detail the 
pottery of all these manifestations. One would ex- 
pect to find important areal and temporal differences 
over such a wide region. On the whole, however, it 
is readily distinguishable from pottery of better 
known cultures in Nebraska. Loosely speaking, we 
may say that it has a “Siouan” or “Middle Mis- 
sissippian” look, since it resembles in a general way 
the pottery of cultures with these affiliations. 

That the pottery is recent, perhaps late pre- 
historic to early protohistoric in age, has been sug 
gested by Wedel (19470). All indications tend to sup 
port this view. One of the components at Angostura 
produced few flakes, few stone artifacts, and no 
projectile points, suggesting protohistoric occupa 
tion, although white trade goods were not found. 
The artifacts of the other component indicate late 
prehistoric occupation. 

The Ponca and Omaha are known to have been 
the principal inhabitants at ca. 1700 A.D. of the 
eastern portion of the region covered by the mani 
festations noted above (Bauxar, MS). This circum- 
stance, together with the evidence just reviewed, 
suggests that many of these manifestations may 
represent late prehistoric and protohistoric Ponca 
and/or Omaha occupations. 

Extent. That there may be focal differences within 
the region containing pottery like that of the Dry 
Creek Focus seems probable. What the extent of the 
Dry Creek Focus may be is a matter of speculation 
at present. That it may extend some distance to the 
northwest is indicated by the Sundance find; its 
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main range may be towards the east and southeast, 
but components might be expected to occur some 
what farther to the west as well. 

Age. The Dry Creek Focus has been placed at the 
end of the Angostura sequence chiefly on the basis 
of comparative evidence, since neither component 
occurred in stratigraphic relationship to components 
of other Angostura foci. The age of these components 
is indicated only by their artifact inventories, sug- 
gestive of late prehistoric in one case and protohis- 
toric in the other. A date of ca. 1700 A.D. may be 
postulated for the Dry Creek Focus. 

Tipi Rings 

These features, which are common sights in the 
northern and western Great Plains, were found at 
five locations in the Angostura area, and reportedly 
occur at many other places in the vicinity. At An- 
gostura, as at most localities throughout the Plains, 
the groups of stone circles seldom are accompanied 
by more than a few flakes and cores. 

The role of these features in Great Plains archae- 
ology is a problem that is crying for attention. In 
vestigations will be considerably hampered by the 
frequent paucity of artifacts and other remains; 
however, the task does not appear to be hopeless, 
and sequential arrangement of the sites may ulti- 
mately prove feasible. 


CONCLUSIONS 


The foregoing discussion makes one fact 
abundantly clear: in the Great Plains province, 
temporally late, spatially eastward, and cul- 
turally rich horizons are best known, while 
temporally early, spatially westward, and cul- 
turally poor horizons are poorest known. Where 
our efforts should be concentrated is obvious. 

The non-diagnostic nature of most artifacts 
of non-pottery horizons makes large samples in- 
dispensable; yet these are the very horizons in 
which artifacts are most apt to be scarce, scat- 
tered, and deeply buried. Thus, in most cases, 
the amount of information recovered is directly 
proportional to the amount of overburden re- 
moved. 

Clearly, in the present race against time, our 
greatest need is for larger excavation crews and 
more earth-moving machinery. 


River Basin Surveys 
Burnett Hall 
University of Nebraska 
Lincoln, Nebraska 
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ARCHAEOLOGICAL INVESTIGATIONS IN MEDICINE CREEK 
RESERVOIR, NEBRASKA 


MARVIN F. KIvett 


HE Medicine Creek Valley of south-cen- 
tral Nebraska has for many years been 

known to contain within its limits important 
archaeological materials representing various 
periods of man’s occupancy in the Central 
Plains. The region is climatically near the west- 
ern limits of successful general farming. While 
the yearly precipitation averages about 23 
inches, records show a variation in total from 11 
to 38 inches. (Bason and others, 1939, pp. 4-6 
This wide fluctuation in precipitation, often com 
bined with extremely high temperatures during 
the growing season, makes the area one of agri- 
cultural uncertainty. Early White settlement in 
the valley was often retarded and in some in- 
stances ¢ ompletely checked as a result of severe 
but usually short-period droughts. Prehistori: 
horticultural groups subsisting in this region 
were undoubtedly subjected to the same un 
favorable conditions. They, like the early 
White settlers who were to follow, may have 
been forced at times to abandon the area tem 
porarily and withdraw to a more favorable one. 
Or perhaps they, like the Whites, eventually 
adjusted their farming or gardening practices to 
local conditions and were able to maintain their 
subsistence during drought periods by a greater 
dependency upon hunting, an increased storage 
of foodstuffs, or possibly the adoption or de- 
velopment of more drought-resistant crops. 

Within historic times there were no perma 
nent aboriginal villages in the immediate vi- 
cinity of Medicine Creek. The Pawnee, how- 
ever, hunted over much of the area and during 
the early nineteenth century occupied a large 
earth-lodge village on the Republican River 
less than 100 miles to the east. Further to the 
east and north were other sedentary horticul 
tural groups such as the Omaha, Ponca, and 
Oto. To the north and west of the Medicine 
Creek area were the more nomadic peoples in- 
cluding the Comanche, Arapaho, Cheyenne, 
and Teton Dakota, who were dependent largely 
on the results of the chase. Thus, during the 
historic period, the Medicine Creek Valley lay 
in that area of borderland between the horticul- 
tural groups to the east and the hunters of the 
west. 

Previous work in the Medicine Creek Valley 


includes excavations by the Nebraska State 
Historical Society during the summers of 1933 
and 1934 (Wedel, 19346, 1935d 


gations at four sites near the present upper 


. These investi- 


limits of the Medicine Creek Reservoir resulted 
in the excavation of seven house floors with as- 
sociated materials attributable to a variant of 
the Upper Republican Aspect. Archaeological 
attention was again directed toward a portion 
of the area during the summer of 1946 when 
River Basin Surveys personnel made a brief 
preliminary reconnaissance of the proposed 
Medicine Creek Reservoir. Some 14 archaeo- 
logical sites were located as a result of this brief 
investigation and recommendations were made 
for the excavation of several. During the sum- 
mer of 1947 the Nebraska State Historical So- 
ciety, a cooperating agency, and the River 
Basin Surveys conducted an intensive survey in 
the reservoir, including the excavation of seven 
house floors in four village sites assignable to 
the Upper Republican Aspect. 

In March, 1948, through a cooperative agree- 
ment with the Bureau of Reclamation and the 
National Park Service, the Smithsonian Insti- 
tution began large scale excavations in the 
reservoir area.' With construction work for the 
dam already under way, attention was first di 
rected toward two village sites (25FT16, 
25FT17) on the west dam axis which were 
shortly to be destroyed (Fig. 69, A 
village site (25FT13) lying within a proposed 


One large 


borrow area just above the east dam axis was 
also in danger of destruction. Upon the comple- 
tion of excavations in these three areas, investi- 
gations were continued along the west bank of 
the stream to the mouth of Lime Creek slightly 
less than two miles above the dam site. A total 
of 28 house floors, more than 20 midden areas, 
and various other features, including storage 
pits and burials, were excavated during the 
summer by the River Basin Surveys in six 
Upper Republican village sites. In addition, 


Grateful acknowledgment must be made here for the 
assistance and excellent cooperation extended by the Bur 
eau of Reclamation, its officials, and various employees 
We desire especially to express our thanks to Mr. Avery A 
Batson, Regional Director; Mr. H. E. Robinson, District 
Manager; and Mr. C. L. Mutch, Construction Engineer 
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two small village areas apparently attributable 
to a single variant of the Woodland pattern 
were completely excavated. 

Two cooperating agencies, the Nebraska 
State Historical Society and the University of 
Nebraska State Museum, also conducted exca- 
vations within the reservoir. The work of the 
Historical Society was, for the most part, di- 
rected toward the excavation of 14 earth-lodge 
floors in six Upper Republican village sites near 
and above the mouth of Lime Creek. The work 
of the University of Nebraska State Museum 
involved chiefly an early lithic site, which is the 
subject of another paper in this issue (pp. 260— 
0). 

Most village sites in the area, when not sub- 
jected to intensive cultivation or erosion, are 
overlain by a sterile windblown soil deposit 
varying from 6 to 18 inches in thickness. Be- 
neath this deposit occurred the village level, a 
dark cultural zone from 6 to 20 inches in thick- 
ness. Power machinery, consisting of a small 
bulldozer and road patrol, was utilized prima- 
rily for the removal of the sterile overburden, 
cutting exploratory test trenches, and disposing 
of refuse earth. Careful dissection and removal 
of the dark cultural zone, mainly by hand labor, 
revealed the various village features such as 
house floors, storage pits, and midden areas. 


UPPER REPUBLICAN SITES 


Upper Republican sites in this area are situ- 
ated on terraces of variable size which rise from 
20 to 40 feet above the floodplains. Erosion and 
cultivation have modified some of the terraces 
to produce a somewhat rugged terrain but the 
majority, when grass covered, are flat and level. 
Some evidence of aboriginal occupancy can be 
found on virtually every suitable terrace. It is 
very difficult in some cases to determine the 
exact boundaries between sites and a cultural 
analysis of the material from the various fea- 
tures will be necessary before the limits can be 
accurately estimated. There was no evidence of 
fortification or attempt at concealment for the 
villages. 

House sites were generally grouped in clusters 
of two to four structures with a considerable 
distance often separating the groups. The 
house floors had been excavated, in some cases 
to a depth of 6 to 20 inches below the genera! 
village level. In other instances the house had 
been constructed on or only slightly below the 
old ground surface. The floors as outlined by 
the post molds were in all cases rectanguloid in 


form. Scattered midden areas were usually 
present at the end and around either side of the 
entranceway. At one site the occupants of three 
houses appear to have shared a common mid- 
den. In a few instances debris may have been 
disposed of by dumping it over the steep ter- 
race front. 

A limited number of outside storage pits were 
found near the entrances and beneath the mid- 
den areas but they were more commonly lo- 
cated beneath the house floors. Storage pits 
were much smaller than those generally found 
in later villages of such sedentary horticultural 
groups as the Pawnee. The maximum depth 
was usually 4 to 5 feet with a somewhat greater 
diameter at the base than at the top. These 
were used for the storage of corn, beans, sun- 
flower seeds, and other foodstuff. When no 
longer suitable for such purposes they were 
utilized for the disposal of refuse. The most 
common type of refuse filling many of these 
pits at Medicine Creek was mussel shells which 
occurred in large quantities throughout the 
sites. 

The entranceways ranged from 8 to 10 feet in 
length and 2 to 4 feet in width and usually ex- 
tended outward from a point near the middle of 
one wall. Most of the entranceways opened to 
the south, although there were entrances to the 
east, southeast, and southwest as well. The floor 
of the entrance was, in most cases, constructed 
on the same general level as the house floor. In 
two structures, however, the floor of the en- 
trance had been excavated to a depth of 12 to 
24 inches below the general floor level, probably 
to facilitate drainage. 

A single central fireplace was most common. 
One long rectangular house floor, however, de- 
parted from the usual pattern in having two 
fireplaces, near the center in either half of the 
floor area. The entranceway extended from 
near the midpoint of one long wall. 

The house floors were not burned or puddled 
before use as in many historic village sites but 
were only leveled. The fireplaces were well 
marked by a shallow unlined basin generally 
filled with white ash and burnt earth 6 to 12 
inches below the general floor level. Central sup- 
ports for the structures included most com- 
monly four and occasionally six large posts set 
at approximately equal distance from the fire- 
place. The outer post molds marking the walls 
of the houses were smaller in diameter and were 
more closely spaced. Rafters presumably ex- 
tended from the smoke hole above the fireplace 
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to the outer walls. A covering of brush, grass, 
and then sod appears to have completed the 
roof. Short vertically placed poles may have 
rested on the ground toclose in the outer walls. 
Of this, however, there was no direct evidence 
and it is equally likely that interwoven willows 
and grass may have enclosed the walls. 

Middens were in most cases situated close to 
the houses, usually occurring near the entrance; 
they were generally rather thin and scattered. 
Their depth seldom exceeded 12 to 16 inches and 
there were no surface elevations to mark their 
presence such as is common at many later sites 
in the Plains area. In several instances cultiva- 
tion and erosion had actively reduced the debris 
but in many cases the midden had been pre- 
served by the sterile overlying windblown de- 
posit. 

Specimens from the various sites number 
more than 30,000 and include large amounts 
of pottery, objects of stone, bone, shell, and 
various vegetal materials. The pottery from the 
Upper Republican sites include several thous- 
and body sherds, hundreds of rim sherds, two 
small complete vessels, and perhaps 25 restor- 
able vessels. They include large full-bodied ves- 
sels measuring up to 40 cm. in diameter, a 
limited number of bowls, and some miniatures. 
Handles, lugs, and similar appendages were not 
found. The bulk of the ware is medium to dark 
gray in color but some of the more highly fired 
sherds are buff to red in color. The majority of 
the sherds are moderately tempered with fine 
sand but in others the tempering is very coarse. 
A very minor number were tempered with finely 
crushed shell. The exteriors of the vessels have 
been roughened with a cord-wrapped paddle. 
The impressions on many have been partly 
smoothed while still moist to produce a slight 
degree of polish. Impressions are often in a 
vertical pattern but in other instances may be 
horizontal or particularly 
near the rounding base of the vessels. Interior 
surfaces are commonly smooth but some striae 


even criss-cross, 


may be present from the use of a smoothing 
tool. While considerable variation occurs in the 
thickness of the sherds, the bulk are from 4 to 
6mm. 

Rim shapes are of two general types. The 
most common rim is a collard or thickened 
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form with which several geometric patterns of 
incised lines are most commonly associated 
(Fig. 69, B). The second type is a simple direct 
unthickened rim which may curve, flare, or rise 
nearly vertically. This type is rarely decorated 
except for the occasional occurrence of small 
diagonal incised elements on the lip. A limited 
number of which are from 
rather deep bowls, have a bright red stain on 
the inner surface which does not rub off easily 
(Fig. 69, B). 

The bulk of the stone specimens are fashioned 
from a variety of brown to yellow jasper ob- 
tainable from nearby outcroppings; local ex- 


sherds, some of 


posures of chalk and sandstone were also uti- 
lized for artifacts. Chalcedony, moss agate, 
cairngorm, amazonite, and obsidian had a very 
limited use. 

Artifacts of stone are generally well made and 
consist of numerous forms. They include well 
worked triangular projectile points, usually 
side-notched ; four-bladed 
knives; thin ovoid blades; side and end scrap- 
ers; several types of drills, including a T-form; 
chipped celts or axes; various types of sand- 
stone abraders; stream pebble pecking stones; 
polished celts; stone pipe bowls, on many of 
which various animal forms have been incised; 
carved human heads and faces; mealing and 
grinding and small stone pendants. 
Hematite, limonite, and various colored chalks 
were apparently used for paint. 


diamond-shaped, 


slabs; 


Objects of bone and antler include scapula 
hoes, various types of awls, eyed needles, fish- 
hooks, slotted knife handles, shaft wrenches, 
perforated toe bones, antler clubs, antler cylin- 
ders, ulna picks, bison spine beamers, and deer 
mandibles well polished on the broken or worn 
diastema. 

Specimens of worked shell were rare; they in- 
clude perforated clawlike pendants, disk beads, 
and olivella shell beads. 

Conditions of preservation were particularly 
good at most of the sites and many sizable 
wood sections came from the 
molds. Although all of the wood has not been 
identified, considerable juniper and elm are 
represented. Charred corn kernels were plenti- 
ful at all of the sites and some short cobs bear- 
ing 6 to 12 rows of kernels were found. Other 


some of post 


EXPLANATION OF Fic. 69. a, Upper Republican site on west dam axis: lower right, three house floors with associated 
middens; upper center, two house floors. 8, Upper Republican specimens: Jeff, restored vessels; right, various artifacts 
(not to scale). Cc, specimens from two Woodland sites. 
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“1G. 69. Excavations and artifacts, Medicine Creek Reservoir, Nebraska. (See facing page 
for explanation.) 
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charred vegetal materials include sunflower 
seeds, charred nuts, and squash or melon seeds. 
No basketry, cordage, twisted fiber, or similar 
materials were recovered. 

Although scattered human bones were oc- 
casionally found in the houses, storage pits, and 
middens, only one articulated skeleton prob- 
ably attributable to the Upper Republican 
peoples was found. This was a single adult male 
buried in an extended position in the flesh. The 
remains were found on top of a high hill over- 
looking village site 25FT13. Associated ma- 
terials included several small pottery sherds, 
projectile points similar to those in the village, 
olivella shell beads, end scrapers, one small pen- 
dant, and three cylindrical bone awls or bodkins. 

The cremated remains of a young individual 
found near one of the sites had no grave goods 
except for three olivella shell beads. Whether 
this burial is attributable to the Upper Re- 
publican occupancy or to one of the other com- 
plexes in the area is not known. 


WOODLAND SITES 


Although village sites showing Woodland af- 
finities occur in the Medicine Creek Reservoir 
area, they are much less common and smaller in 
size than those occupied by the Upper Republi- 
can peoples. They are usually situated on low 
terraces or ridges well below the general level of 
the more extensive Upper Republican sites. 
Whether this placement reflects climatic differ- 
ences at an earlier period, is an attempt at con- 
cealment, or had some other basis cannot now 
be determined. 

The depth of the sterile overburden at the 
two sites investigated in the reservoir was no 
greater than that occurring at several of the 
Upper Republican sites. The depth, however, of 
the dark cultural zone was somewhat greater at 
the Woodland sites. Earth-covered houses such 
as were constructed by the Upper Republican 
peoples do not appear to have been in use dur- 
ing the Woodland occupancy. Habitation areas 
are in some cases marked by a circular to oval 
basin, excavated to a depth of 12 to 18 inches 
into the sterile soil below the village accumula- 
tion. Near the center of almost every basin is 
usually a rather poorly defined fireplace on the 
same general level as the basin floor. There is no 
evidence of a fireplace basin such as occurs near 
the center of the Upper Republican structures. 
Post molds and shallow pits often containing 
refuse occur without regard to a discernible 
pattern both within the basins and throughout 
the general village area. 
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Fragments of hard baked clay were present 
but there were no imprints of grass or other ma- 
terials ordinarily used in constructing the roof 
of an earth-lodge. Small charred twig fragments 
were quite common throughout the basin fill 
and it seems likely they may have played a part 
in the roof construction. The size of many post 
molds suggests a fairly permanent roof, per- 
haps of brush with a grass and bark or skin 
covering. The structures 
appear to have been grouped rather closely 
with a maximum perhaps of four to six at a site. 

Artifacts, though not so varied as at Upper 


semi-subterranean 


Republican sites, are, in general, well made 
with an emphasis on implements for hunting 
and gathering (Fig. 69, c). 

Pottery is not plentiful and appears to rep- 
resent a very simple type. No complete or 
restorable vessels were recovered but several 
sizable sherds suggest large wide-mouthed jars 
with pointed or slightly flattened bases. The ex- 
terior surface is, in most cases, rather finely 
cord roughened with the impressions usually 
extending vertically and parallel. Many of the 
interior surfaces of the sherds show very fine 
cord or fabric impressions extending at right 
angles to those on the exterior. The color is 
most commonly dark gray but a few sherds are 
buff in color; many are blackened by fire and 
are soot-encrusted. The sherds are character- 
isticaly tempered an abundance of 
crushed calcite. The texture is particularly 
granular and the sherds tend to split and 
crumble. The bulk of the ware is rather soft, 
seldom more than 3 (calcite) in hardness. There 
is no evidence of decoration and the direct ver- 
tical rims are usually cord roughened. Most lip 
forms are flattened and beveled on the exterior. 
The thickness of the sherds varies but is con- 
siderably greater than that of the Upper Re- 
publican ware. Several have a thickness of 17 
mm. and the majority are more than 9 mm. 

Bone beads, the majority fashioned from 
bird bones, were very common. Several types 
not generally found in other complexes in the 
Central Plains are represented. They include 
undecorated tubular bone beads, shorter tubu- 
lar beads decorated by incising, and a small 
barrel-shaped type seldom decorated. 

Other specimens of bone include well made 
awls, some apparently fashioned from the 
metapodial of deer. Others are made from thick 
bone splinters, perhaps of bison bone. 


with 


Two small worked scapula sections appear to 


have been used as knives or scrapers. The 


scapula hoe or spade characteristic of later hor- 
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ticultural groups has not been recovered thus far 
from Woodland-like sites in Nebraska. 

Stone work, while not as varied and abun- 
dant as from the Upper Republican, was mod- 
erately well represented. Materials available 
locally were, for the most part, utilized for mak- 
ing these specimens. However, a limited amount 
of obsidian, chalcedony, and various cherts not 
available in the immediate area were also used. 

Chipped stone specimens include projectile 
points, end scrapers, flake scrapers, and knives. 
Small crudely flaked triangular specimens were 
common and may have been used as projectile 
Small 
stemmed projectile points of excellent work- 
manship are of the SCb1, SCb2, and SCb3 


types as defined by Strong (1935, pp. 88-9 


points or knives. corner-notched or 


Che edges of several points of these types are 
ately serrated. 

End scrapers, although not common, are 
represented by a number of well made speci- 
mens. Numerous flakes have been retouched on 
one or more edges for use as scrapers or knives. 
Small chipped celts or scrapers, similar in shape 
but much smaller than those found in Upper 
Republican sites, were common. Somewhat less 
common were rather coarsely chipped knives 
ovoid in form with a tendency for one or 
both four-bladed 
diamond-shaped knife has not yet been re- 
ported from Woodland sites in Nebraska. Ob 
jects of pecked or polished stone include irregu 


ends to be rounded. The 


larly shaped sandstone abraders, stream pebble 
pecking stones, and cupped mealing slabs. 
Work in shell disk 


rectangular to oval shell pendants, mussel shell 


includes small beads, 
finely serrated on the outer edge, and a marine 
shell ornament. 

The remains of materials probably utilized 
for food include mussel shells (somewhat less 
common than at Upper Republican sites) and 
various animal bones, many of which have not 
been identified. The remains of deer and ante- 
lope appear to be somewhat more common than 
bison. The presence of rather large numbers of 
bird bones suggest a greater dependence upon 
small game. They include grouse, quail, prairie 
chicken, hawk, magpie, and bald eagle. 

Two disarticulated secondary burials were 
recovered from each of the two Woodland areas. 
At one site (25FT70) the remains were those 
of two very young individuals, while at the 
site (25FT18) adult skulls with 
other skeletal parts from only one individual 
occurred in a small shallow pit within the village 


second two 


area. Grave goods associated with the two 
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adolescents included three shell pendants and 
hundreds of small bone beads representing all 
types found throughout the remainder of the 
two village sites. With the adult remains from 
25FT18 found pottery bone 
beads, fragments of worked shell, one marine 


were sherds, 
shell bead, worked stone, and various unworked 
mussel shells. 


DISCUSSION 


Certain comparisons can be made as to the 
subsistence economies and material cultures of 
the two prehistoric pottery-making groups here 
represented. The Upper village 
sites are larger and more numerous with rather 


Republican 


extensive midden areas, and they have many 
pits of sufficient size for the preservation of con- 
siderable quantities of foodstuff. No direct or 
reliable inferential evidence of horticulture was 
found at either of the Woodland sites; at the 
Upper Republican sites there were corn, beans, 
sunflowers, and possibly squash remains. 

The earth-covered house of the Upper Re- 
publican Aspect appears to have been much 
better constructed and better adapted to the 
local environment than does the small irregu- 
larly-shaped structure of the Woodland peoples. 
There was no evidence of fortifications or de- 
of the house structures at 
any of the various sites. 


fensive placement 


Relatively the pottery from the Upper 
Republican sites is more varied and appears to 
have been made in much larger quantities. One 
Upper Republican village site of nine houses 
yielded rim sherds representing slightly more 
than 300 vessels while the larger of the two 
Woodland three or four 


yielded rim sherds representing only 14 vessels. 


sites with houses 
All this suggests a more permanent occupancy 
in Upper Republican than in Woodland times. 
Refuse from the Woodland sites seems to indi- 
cate primarily a hunting and gathering com- 
plex with an emphasis upon deer, antelope, and 
smaller game. Bison bones were more common 
at the Upper Republican sites, although small 
game was also well represented. Fish, crawfish, 
and fresh water mussels also appear to have 
made up an important part of their diet. 

No certain evidence was found of specialized 
ceremonial structures or of ritualistic practices. 
Stone pipes, some of them elaborately carved or 
incised with figures of animals, carved human 
faces, incised human skull fragments, and vari- 
ous other artifacts of unknown but probably 
function somewhat 


non-utilitarian suggest a 
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more elaborate ceremonial life for the Upper 
Republican groups. 

The two semi-sedentary groups briefly de- 
scribed above do not represent the full range of 
archaeological complexes known to be present 
in the Medicine Creek Valley. At least one site 
representing the Dismal River Aspect has been 
investigated near the upper reaches of Medicine 
Creek (Wedel, 1935, pp. 180-2). This complex, 
which has since been more intensively studied 
in other localities, appears to represent the late 
prehistoric and early contact period (Hill and 
Metcalf, 1942). No materials attributable to 
this complex were found in either the Upper 
Republican or Woodland sites investigated 
within the Medicine Creek Reservoir. The dis- 
tribution of the Dismal River peoples, who ap- 
parently combined hunting and horticulture, 
was in general to the west of the Upper Re- 
publican area. There was, however, consider- 
able overlapping of their ranges and any simul- 
taneous utilization of an area by the Upper 
Republican and Dismal River peoples would 
probably be reflected in some of their cultural 
materials. 

Pre-pottery groups, who preceded the Upper 
Republican and Woodland peoples into the 
area by a considerable period of time, left re- 
mains described elsewhere in this journal (pp. 
260-6). Materials representing the rather con- 
siderable period between such relatively early 
lithic complexes and the earliest pottery-making 
groups in the area have not been defined. 

No direct stratigraphic evidence was found 
for the relative age of the Woodland and Upper 
Republican materials in the Medicine Creek 
Reservoir. Elsewhere, however, it has been 
demonstrated that when found occurring on the 
same site the Woodland materials underlie the 
Upper Republican (Champe, 1946, pp. 83-98). 
Of the several Woodland variants known to 
occur in the Central Plains there is as yet no 
conclusive indication as to a possible chrono- 
logical sequence. 

Despite the rather complete inventories for 
twelve village sites attributable to the predomi- 
nating complex in the area, the Upper Republi- 
can, the chronological picture remains rather 
uncertain. Pottery from the various sites show 
striking variations which may indicate temporal 
differences. A relative date based on dendro- 
chronology may enable us to inject time per- 
spective into the local Upper Republican 


picture. It is noteworthy that despite the com- 
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prehensive nature of the excavations and the 
relative nearness of the Medicine Creek locality 
to the Southwest, no Puebloan sherds or other 
artifacts were found. 

As to wider relationships in the Plains area, 
the Upper Republican sites may prove to be 
assignable to the Lost Creek Focus or perhaps 
to an as yet undefined focus. In general the 
group of sites shows little evidence of influence 
from the Nebraska Aspect of eastern Nebraska 
which is believed to be contemporaneous with 
some Upper Republican groups. 

The less well known Woodland variant re- 
presented by two sites in the reservoir cannot 
at the present time be identified with any here- 
tofore designated types.” Superficially the ware 
is suggestive of the Valley Focus (Hill and 
Kivett, 1941, pp. 143-243). Similar calcite- 
tempered ware has been found underlying an 
Upper Republican occupation zone in western 
Kansas (Wedel, 1940a, pp. 83-8). It also occurs 
in small village sites to the east of Medicine 
Creek in Harlan County, Nebraska. The same 
type of ware has been recovered from several 
prehistoric ossuaries along the Republican 
Valley, which were characterized by the presence 
of large quantities of shell disk beads fashioned 
from fresh water mussel shells. It has been 
amply demonstrated, however, that other mass 
burials of somewhat different type with ac- 
companying grave goods are attributable to the 
Upper Republican Aspect (Strong, 1935, pp. 
103-14). Thus it appears that both Woodland 
and Upper Republican peoples practiced sec- 
ondary burial and that shell disk beads were 
commonly used as mortuary goods. 

The projectile points and incised bone beads 
are of rather unique types. Similar types have, 
however, been recently reported from a burial 
site with Hopewellian affinities from the Lower 
Republican Valley in Kansas (Schultz and 
Spaulding, 1948, pp. 306-13). 

Further conclusions and correlations regard- 
ing the Medicine Creek area must await com- 
pletion of a detailed analysis now underway, of 
the data collected. 

River Basin Surveys 
Burnett Hall 
University of Nebraska 
Lincoln, Nebraska 


2In the author’s opinion the calcite-tempered ware 
found here is a marker for one of several Western Wood 
land complexes, which is tentatively designated the Keith 


Focus. 
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WHITE CAT VILLAGE 


Joun L. CHAMPE 


W HITE Cat Village, a newly-explored site 
of the Dismal River Aspect, is located on 
Prairie Dog Creek about 3 miles above the 
point where it joins the Republican River from 
the south.' The greater part of the village is 
included within a 70-acre field just southwest 
of the center of Section 24, Township 1N, 
Range 18W, some 6 miles southeast of Alma, 
Harlan County, Nebraska. The village occupies 
an area approximately 1000 feet long and 250 
feet wide, lying along a 30-foot bluff which 
forms the north bank of Prairie Dog Creek at 
this point (Fig. 70, e). The terrace on which the 
site is located will be a few feet under the nor- 
mal level of the Harlan County Reservoir, and 
nearly 20 feet below the maximum level. 

A preliminary survey of the village was made 
in November, 1946, by Marvin F.-Kivett and 
J. M. Shippee, for the Missouri River Basin 
Survey. In April, 1948, Dr. W. R. Wedel, 
Field Director of this Survey, invited the 
Anthropology, University of 
Nebraska, to join with the Survey in the in- 
vestigation of the site. A Summer Field School 
in Anthropology was organized, and this Uni- 
versity of Nebraska field party* spent six weeks 


Laboratory of 


The name, White Cat Village, is used here for the first 
time, in lieu of the code numbers 25HN37 by which the site 
is identified. It would be pleasant to acknowledge the many 
courtesies extended to the Field School by the landowner, 
Robert D. Stephenson of Alma, by naming the village for 
him. His nephew and namesake, however, is the man who 
first brought the White Cat Village to the attention of the 
Laboratory of Anthropology party, in 1946, and another 


te already bears his name. The name selected lacks all 
known personal as well as anthropological connotations. 
Soon after work began at the site, the Field School was 
adopted by “‘Ma,” a white mother cat and her kittens. 
Two of these—known as the “‘Ologies, Arch. E. and Eth. 
N.”’—were also white. The third kitten, a gray tabby, per- 
formed the unusual feat of getting in everyone’s hair by 
being constantly underfoot. He somehow acquired only the 
initials ‘*S. 1.” 

? The Field Party included Mary Lou Callen, Mr. and 
Mrs. James H. Gunnerson, Sally Ann Johnson, Sally 
Herminghaus, James Howard, Gerard Mulraney, Walter 
Sehnert, and Dr. and Mrs. John L. Champe. Mrs. O. L. 
Splinter was a welcome addition to the party for some ten 
days. George Metcalf rendered invaluable service during a 


three day visit to the camp, and on many occasions in the 


in the excavation of the village. Maps, photo- 
graphs, and field records were completed and 
filed after the party returned to the Laboratory, 
but the laboratory analysis of the data is not 
yet finished. This report, for that reason, is 
preliminary in nature and will include only 
summary descriptions and brief comparisons 
with earlier excavations. A detailed report of 
the work at the White Cat Village will be pre- 
sented when the exploration of the site has been 
completed. 

The Dismal River Aspect has received some 
previous attention and reports of this earlier 
work are readily available. Wedel (1935a, pp. 
180-2) has published a brief report of work done 
in 1934 at the Dick site on Medicine Creek. 
Strong (1933, pp. 71, Fig. 72; 1935, p. 216, PI. 
22,d, f,m) reports Dismal River pottery from Sig- 
nal Butte III, and also reports his surface re- 
connaissance of the type sites near the Forks of 
the Dismal River in company with A. T. Hill. 
Wedel (1940a, pp. 83-6) has summarized the 
excavation of a Dismal River site near the 
Pueblo ruin in Scott County State Park in 
western Kansas, and he has suggested the 
chronological placement of the aspect in Central 
Plains sequences (1940), pp. 323, 343; 1947a, 
pp. 151-2, 154). A Dismal River component 
was identified at Ash Hollow Cave (Champe, 
1946, pp. 19, 46, 62, 111), where it was associ- 
ated with charcoal which has been dated by 
Harry E. Weakly (1946, pp. 105-10). Martin, 
Quimby, and Collier (1947, pp. 331-2) in- 
cluded a summary of the Dismal River culture 
in their review of North American archaeology. 
The most complete account, however, of any 
Dismal River manifestation is the report by 
Hill and Metcalf (1942, pp. 158-226) of the in- 
vestigation of 25CH1, the Lovitt Village, lo- 
cated on Stinking Water Creek in Chase 
County, Nebraska. The detailed treatment of 
the artifact complex and other features of the 
Lovitt Village provides an excellent frame of 
reference for the present report. 

Investigation of the White Cat Village by 
laboratory. Dr. W. R. Wedel was able to spend one day in 


camp, and his counsel and assistance were much appre- 


ciated. 
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the Field School began with the relocation of 
several cement blocks left as markers by the 
Smithsonian party, followed by the extension 
of these preliminary tests to full-scale excava- 
tions. Excavation was limited to the area near- 
est the bluff so that damage to the growing 
crop could be held to a minimum. A farm 
tractor equipped with an excavating shovel was 
made available by Carroll and Orley Stolts, 
neighbors and good friends. This equipment, 
manned by Orley Stolts, was used to open a 
trench nearly 800 feet long just within the 
plowed ground on the south side of the field and 
parallel to the bluff (Fig. 70, e). The trench was 
widened and squared by hand for most of its 
length and then examined on several successive 
levels. Evidence of a fireplace and associated 
post holes was found near the western end of 
the trench, and this section was then widened 
into a circular excavation 30 feet in diameter, 
with the fireplace as a center (Fig. 70, 3d). 
Similar excavations were developed around each 
one of the three fireplaces first located by the 
Smithsonian party (Fig. 70, a,c,f). A circular 
bed of white ashes and red burned earth was 
found within the trench some 300 feet from the 
western end. This feature proved to be a “‘roast- 
ing pit’? much like those associated with three 
other Dismal River villages (Fig. 70, d) 

A ring of well-defined post holes was associ- 
ated with each one of the four fireplaces, and 
these complexes were interpreted as the remains 
of lodges. Other post holes were observed within 
the excavations and along the trench but they 
could not be associated into recognizable pat- 
terns. Further excavations, however, would 
probably reveal lodge patterns into which some 
of them could be fitted. No evidence of walls 
could be observed in any of the excavations, 
and the floor area could only be defined by the 
mixture of charcoal and camp detritus, often 
6 inches or more thick, within the ring of posts. 

Artifacts were not abundant within the ex- 
cavations, although the total inventory seems 
adequate for classifying the site as a Dismal 
River village. This primary collection of ex- 
cavated items has been augmented by a large 
collection of surface material built up by 
thorough search of the village area whenever 
conditions were favorable. The two collections 
were studied independently, but no significant 
differences were observed. A few small sherds 
which do not appear to be of Dismal River 
type, were found in the surface collections. 
These occurrences were too rare to suggest more 
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than one occupation of the area and may derive 
from one of the several sites within a short dis- 
tance of the White Cat Village. 

The records of the excavations include maps 
of the site and of each major excavation unit, 
daily journals, and detailed descriptions of 
some 200 individual features, supported by 
photographs. All of these records, as well as the 
artifacts collected, are on deposit in the Labo- 
ratory of Anthropology, University of Nebraska, 
where they will be available to students of 
Central Plains archaeology. 


EVIDENCE OF STRUCTURES 


Each one of the four fireplaces was associated 
with a clear-cut pattern of post holes. In three 
of the four cases, five posts were arranged al- 
most symmetrically around the fireplace (Fig. 
70, a, b, f). The fourth pattern was incomplete 
although it was clear that it was originally a 
hexagon. Within each ring of posts, the earth 
was mixed with charcoal and camp detritus to 
a depth of 5 or 6 inches below the level of the 
top of the fireplace. Outside the posts, the earth 
was less mixed with camp detritus although 
occasional inclusions of artifacts were recorded. 
No acceptable evidence of an outer ring of 
posts was found, although a careful search was 
made in every case. 

The rings of posts in these patterns varied 
from 12 to 15 feet in diameter. The post holes 
were from 5 to 8 inches in diameter, and were 
15 to 20 inches in depth below the level of the 
top of the fireplace. Supports of this size seem 
larger than would be needed for so small a 
lodge, and this, in turn, suggests that the orig- 
inal structure is not completely represented by 
the evidence in hand. It has been suggested 
that the main supports were connected at their 
tops by stringers, and that long poles were 
leaned against these horizontal beams to form 
an outer wall. Direct evidence of such construc- 
tion is lacking but this speculative reconstruc- 
tion offers an interesting solution to the problem. 

The three pentagons were oriented so that 
one side faced approximately east. In all three 
cases, two smaller post holes were found beyond 
this eastern side, 4 to 5 feet apart and 12 or 13 
feet from the fireplace. The placement of these 
smaller posts suggests that they may have been 
the outer posts of a doorway (Fig. 70, a, b, f). 


The fourth pattern was a hexagon in which 
one post was missing, as were the two smaller 
posts (Fig. 70, c). Only 6 feet separated the 
fireplace for this pattern from that of one of the 
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WHITE CAT VILLAGE 


for Lodge 3; 6, the excavation and post 
n for Lodge 2 in the foreground and for 


Fic. 70. Excavations at White Cat Village: a, the excavation and post pattern 
pattern for Lodge 4; c, the excavations for Lodges 1, 2, and 3, with the post patter 

Lodge 3 in the background; d, the roasting pit in vertical section; ¢, general view looking northeast from the western 
end of the long trench; f, the excavations for Lodges 1 and 2, showing the main post holes, fireplace, and door posts for 


Lodge 1, with the fireplace for Lodge 2 near the outer row of posts. 
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pentagons, and it may be that the missing posts 
of the hexagon pattern were obliterated by the 
construction of the pentagon. This indication 
of a time difference could not be confirmed by 
comparison of the two artifact inventories. 

The post-and-fireplace patterns are inter- 
preted as the remains of lodges and it seems 
probable that the entire original structure is 
not represented. The five-post pattern is well 
established at White Cat Village and this pat- 
tern is also reported from the Lovitt Village, 
where House 2 is almost identical with the three 
pentagons from White Cat (Hill and Metcalf, 
1942, Pl. IV: 1; Pl. X: 2). Whatever these 
lodges may be, it is clear that they are quite 
different from the semi-subterranean earth- 
lodges so common on the Central Plains. 

The “roasting pit” was found in the long 
trench not far from three of the lodges, and only 
a few feet from the edge of the bluff. The pit 
was bell-shaped and the walls and bottom were 
burned bright red. The orifice was 40 inches 
wide, and the pit itself was 25 inches deep, from 
the trench bottom, and 52 inches in its greatest 
diameter. 

Six strata were clearly defined in the vertical 
cross section of the pit (Fig. 70, d). These were, 
from bottom to top: a thin layer of ash, a 
thicker layer of top soil, a thick stratum of 
bright yellow clay, a thinner layer of charcoal, 
a second stratum of the bright yellow clay, and, 
at the top, about 6 inches of top soil, containing 
a few artifacts, including two bison bone 
fleshers, and a moderate amount of broken bone 
and camp refuse. 

Roasting pits of this kind seem to be a char- 
acteristic of Dismal River villages in the Cen- 
tral Plains. One was reported from 25DN1 in 
southwestern Nebraska (Hill and Metcalf, 
1942, Pl. III: 2), and Wedel (19404, p. 83) 
mentions them at the site in Scott County, 
Kansas. They have not been reported from the 
other major aspects in the Central Plains. 

The large trash-filled pits so common at the 
Lovitt Village are rare at the White Cat Vil- 
lage. Shallow pits with concentrations of refuse 
were found but none of the Lovitt Village type 
were found by the Field School, although M. F. 
Kivett (personal communication, 1948) reports 
the excavation of one in 1946. More complete 
excavation may disclose them, or it may be 
that the occupation of White Cat Village was 
so short that few such pits had been dug. This 
suggestion of a relatively short occupation is 
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reinforced by the absence of corn and the rar- 
ity of scapula hoes and other agricultural tools. 


ARTIFACTS® 


Ceramics. The pottery from the White Cat 
Village, save for a few sherds, seems identical 
with that from the Lovitt Village and other 
Dismal River sites. Briefly, Dismal River pot- 
tery is thin, hard, fine-textured, with moderate 
amounts of fine sand tempering. A few sherds 
which include fine mica particles with the tem- 
pering material, are reported from several sites. 
The color range is from buff to glossy black, 
with black and dark-grays predominant. The 
outer surface may be smooth, but usually shows 
treatment with a grooved rib or thong-wrapped 
paddle to produce the “simple stamped”’ finish 
(Metcalf, 1949). A few light-colored sherds 
have black spots which seem to be parts of a 
design, usually placed on the inner surface of 
the sherd. Similar sherds were found at the 
Lovitt Village and at Ash Hollow Cave 
(Champe, 1946, Pl. 6, p. 111), as well as at 
White Cat. Rim profiles are simple. The rim is 
moderately high, with thickening only at the 
lip, and usually flared slightly. Perhaps half of 
the rims have a simple rounded lip; the others 
show definite flattening, with, in many cases, a 
marked outward eversion 

Three pottery types have been offered by 
Metcalf for Dismal River pottery under the 
names Lovitt Simple Stamped, Lovitt Plain, 
and Lovitt Mica Tempered (Metcalf, 1949; 
Hill and Metcalf, 1941, Pls. V, VI). The first 
two named are distinguished only by the surface 
treatment, and Metcalf has pointed out that 
sherds of both types have been observed from 
one pot. These two types made up the entire 
White Cat sherd inventory, save for one Mica 
Tempered sherd. A sample count of one hundred 
of the largest sherds indicates a relative propor- 
tion of five Simple Stamped sherds to one Plain 
at the White Cat Village. 

A few sherds assignable to complexes other 
than Dismal River were found during the in- 
vestigations. Some ten or twelve small sherds 
picked up during the surface survey are prob- 
ably Upper Republican pottery fragments. One 
sherd from a depth of 16 inches in the trench 


Dismal River ceramics and artifacts have been illus 
trated elsewhere (Hill and Metcalf, 1941; Champe, 1946; 
Metcalf, 1949); hence, the available space has been util 
ized for site pic tures 
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is much like sherds classified as Woodland 
from an ossuary, 14PH4, about 5 miles up- 
stream. These occurrences were not regarded as 
evidence of secondary occupations, since there 
are several known sites within a short distance 
of the White Cat Village. 

Stone. The chipped stone inventory is rela- 
tively large, although the number of types rep- 
resented is somewhat limited. In general, the 
chipped stone artifacts are effective tools rather 
than beautifully worked objects. The chipping 
is well-done but it is confined, in most cases, to 
the working edges. The preponderance of skin- 
dressing tools, such as end and flake scrapers 
f all kinds, may indicate a preoccupation with 
1unting and the dressing of hides at this village 

Chipped stone artifacts include: end scrapers 
of all kinds, irom well-made tools to flakes with 
only a working edge chipped; end scrapers with 
a small graver point added on one edge; a frag- 
ment of a four-edged knife, alternately beveled; 
a few thick ovate blades, with bi-face chipping; 
drills with expanding heads; plain slender 
drills; plain drills with side tabs; triangular 
points, with or without side notches, abundant; 
stemmed points, present but rare; large num- 
bers of flakes, with minor retouching or evidence 
of use as edged tools. 

Abraders of Dakota sandstone are common, 
and several specimens of a white grit were 
found. Some 30 well-worn pebbles of soft white 
sandstone were found. All were much used, pre- 
sumably for dressing or whitening hides. A 
small piece of red stone may be part of a cat- 
linite pipe, the only pipe fragment reported 
from this village. 

Bone. Artifacts of worked bone include: bison 
scapula hoes and fleshers, not 
toothed, of bison metatarsals; one fragment of 
a shaft wrench, made of bison rib; broken awls, 
one with a shallow groove along one side; two 


choppers; 


long tubular beads, of dog or coyote long bone. 

Faunal remains included: abundant bison 
bone, Bison bison; turtle, shell and bone, quite 
common; less common, beaver, Castor canaden- 
sis, and white-tailed deer, Odocoileus virginia- 
nus, ref.4 Remains of chicken and cow bone in 
the surface collections can be attributed to re- 
cent non-Indian occupancy. No worked shell 


* All faunal remains, except shell, were identified by 
Weldon D. Frankforter, Assistant Curator of Paleontology, 
University of Nebraska State Museum, whose assistance is 
gratefully acknowledged 
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was found, but unworked shell was common. 
Comparison of these fragments, by the writer, 
with the Laboratory type collection indicates a 
tentative identification as Uniomerus tetralas- 
mus (Say). 

Other objects. A number of pieces of metal 
were found in the field and identified as recent 
in origin. Two items, however, appear to be 
parts of iron trade hoes modified for use as hide 
scrapers. Two bits of brass were preserved; one 
of these is rolled up to form a jingle, the other 
is flat, but of a size suitable for the same use. 

A small chipped stone object looks much like 
a four-sided scraper, but the flint is quite unlike 
any other material from the site. It is believed 
to be a trade gunflint. One small fragment of 
obsidian was found on the surface just outside 
the excavation for Lodge 3. Hill and Metcalf 
(1942, p. 208) report obsidian from all of the 
Dismal River sites they considered, but it is 
very rare at the White Cat Village. 

The great similarity, approaching identity, 
between the archaeological manifestations at 
the Lovitt and White Cat villages has been 
much emphasized. A few new traits appear at 
White Cat Village, and a few of the Lovitt traits 
are missing. These minor differences will prob- 
ably be reduced by further work at White Cat 
Village, and by a re-examination of the Lovitt 
material. Ample evidence is available, however, 
to justify the designation of the new village as 
the White Cat Component of the Stinking 
Water Focus of the Dismal River Aspect. 


DISCUSSION 


Assignment of the White Cat Village to a 
known archaeological complex clears the way 
for a brief consideration of ethno-historical and 
anthropological implications. Three Dismal 
River sites have been dated ca. 1700 A.D. by 
tree-rings (Hill and Metcalf, 1942; Champe, 
1946; Weakley, 1946), and Wedel (1947, p. 
151) suggests a similar date for the Scott 
County site, relying on datable Pueblo material 
associated with Dismal River remains. Char- 
coal from the White Cat Village has not been 
studied, but the marked likeness between the 
White Cat and Lovitt villages suggests con- 
temporaneity in time. 

The problem of the identification of the 
Dismal River peoples with one of the Plains 
Indian tribes has been considered by Wedel 
(19406, p. 323; 19474, pp. 151-2) and by Hill 
and Metcalf (1942, pp. 164-5, 212-13). All 
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three clearly favor one of the Apache tribes, 
although they have not made a specific identi- 
fication. These opinions can be commended, as 
well as the restraint these authors have shown, 
although it is now possible, thanks to new evi- 
dence, to bring the picture of Western Plains 
in the early eighteenth century into sharper 
focus. 

A preliminary review of certain historical 
facts is essential. In 1706, Ulibarri was sent 
from Santa Fe to El Cuartelejo to liberate a 
group of Picuries Indians held as slaves by the 
Cuartelejo Apaches. In his report, Ulibarri 
mentions the Comanche, then menacing Taos 
from the north, and also the presence of French- 
men among the Pawnee far to the northeast. 
In 1719, Governor Valverde led an expedition 
against the Comanche, but he failed to find 
either the Comanche villages or their war 
parties, although he penetrated well beyond 
the Arkansas River into east-central Colorado. 
On his return to the Arkansas River, Valverde 
met a group of Cuartelejo Apaches, and they 
were joined in a short time by a band of Paloma 
Apaches, whose home was said to be “farther 
in from El Cuartelejo, on the most remote 
borderlands of the Apaches” (Thomas, 1935, 
p. 132). The governor examined a wounded 
Paloma and was told that the Indian received 
the wound when his peoples were driven from 
their home by the Pawnee, allied with the 
French and Jumano. The governor further 
states that “‘these Indians told me that those 
of their tribe who were settling in El Cuartelejo 
had deserted the spot and were dispersed 
among the other rancherias of their tribes be- 
cause they were molested and persecuted by 
the Utes” (Thomas, 1935, p. 132). 

In the following year, 1720, Governor Val- 
verde sent an expedition under Villasur to the 
Platte River in present-day Nebraska, where it 
was completely destroyed by the Pawnee and 
their allies. This defeat ended attempts by 
Spain to control Apacheria, the Spanish name 
for the plains around El Cuartelejo, and the 
territory soon fell to the advancing Comanche. 

A personal collection of photostatic copies of 
early French and Spanish maps includes a re- 
production of a map which contains pertinent 
information regarding the Comanche and the 
Cuartelejo Apache.’ The legend on this map 


rhe original of this map is in the British Museum. I 
am indebted to the Ayer collection, Newberry Library, 


Chicago, for my copy 
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states that it was drawn in 1770 from an earlier 
map made by Don Francisco Alvarez Barreiro 
at the order of the Viceroy, Marques de Casa- 
fuerte, transmitted by the Brigadier Don Pedro 
de Rivera.* This statement in the legend identi- 
fies the original map and relates it to the pres- 
ent discussion. 

Juan de Acufia, Marques de Casafuerte, was 
Viceroy of Mexico from 1722 to 1734. Casa- 
fuerte appointed Don Pedro de Rivera as his 
Visitor, and Rivera, in 1724, began a tour of the 
provinces which brought him to Sante Fe in 
1726, just at the time, incidentally, when the 
Comanche pursued some Apache, Escalchufines, 
and Palomas into Sante Fe itself. Rivera was 
accompanied by Don Francisco Alvarez y 
Barreyro, Principal Engineer of Texas, who was 
commissioned to draw maps of the several 
provinces. Six of the Barreyro maps are said 
to be in the Archivo General de las Indias in 
Seville, and one of them, drawn in 1727, is 
clearly such a map as Surville describes in the 
legend (Wagner, 1937, pp. 326, 362-4, Map 
122). The Surville map of 1770 is carefully 
drawn, and this suggests that it is an accurate 
copy. It will be desirable, however, to confirm 
that opinion by a detailed comparison of the 
two maps whenever that becomes possible. 

The information supplied by the Surville 
map is of first importance in clarifying the 
Padouca problem. The “Tierra de los Co- 
manches o Padoucas”’ is clearly indicated on 
this map just west of the headwaters of the Rio 
Grande. The ‘“‘Apaches Palomas” are placed 
east of the mountains in what is now central 
Colorado, and 50 leagues farther east are the 
“apaches del nanisue,” not as yet identified. 
Seventy leagues east of this last tribe are the 
“apaches de quartelejos,” which would bring 
them well into western Kansas of today, near 
the traditional location of El Cuartelejo in 
Scott County State Park. The meridian of San 
Antonio, shown on the map some 30 leagues 
east of ‘‘quartelejo,’’ confirms this placement. 
The Surville map, then, supports the identifi- 
cation of the Scott County pueblo with El 
Cuartelejo, and it also shows that the Spanish 


* The legend, in part, is as follows Levantad« de 
orden de el Exmo Sefior marques de casafuerte, virrey, 
governacor, y capitan General de estos reynos, por Don 
Francisco Alvarez Barreiro Ingeniero principal de la pro- 
vincia de los tejas, siquiendo las ordenes, qui para este ef 
fecto e fueron dadas por el Brigadier de los Reales exercitos 


Don Pedro de Rivera Reducido y delineado por Don 


Luis de Surville en 4 de Julio del afio de 1770.” 
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at that time distinguished the Comanche, or 
Padouca, from the Lipanan tribes of Apacheria 
Harrington, 1940, pp. 509-12 

Acceptance of the Scott County site as EI 
Cuartelejo carries with it the identification of 
the associated Dismal River site which Wedel 
1947, p. 151) dates ca. 1700, as the village of 
the Cuartelejo Apache visited by Ulibarri in 
1706. This, in turn, justifies the further infer 
ence that the Apac heria of the early eighteenth 
century is represented archaeologically by the 
several Dismal River villages dated at ca 
1700. One may speculate that the White Cat 
Village is the very place where the 
Apache 
the wound which the Governor 
Thomas, 1935, pp. 132, 143 

Some further comments on the term Padouca 


Paloma 
who complained to Valverde receives 


examinec 


seem desirable. The Spanish usage seems clear. 
They called the Comanche who lived in south- 
ern Colorado by the name Padouca, but they 
did not apply this name to the Lipanans of 
Apacheria. French maps of this period, how- 
ever, indicate that the French extended the 
term to include the Lipanan as well as the 
Comanche. The Vermale, 1717 map designates 
Apacheria as the ‘‘Pais des Appaches ou 
Padoucas Orientaux”’ and several versions of 
the Beauvilliers map of 1720 distinguish the 
‘“Padouka blanc, Ennemis des Espagnols”’ from 
the ‘‘Padoukas Noirs” who live nearer to Santa 
Fe. 

The Padouca met by Bourgmont in 1724 are 
almost certainly Comanche, who must have re- 
placed the Lipanan Apache in Apacheria within 
a short time after 1720. Precise documentation 
of this rapid change is lacking, although it is 
well known that by 1750 the Comanche were in 
full possession. Some interesting ethnological 
data, however, support the opinion that the 
Padouca met by Bourgmont were really Co- 
manche. When Bourgmont and his party first 
met these Padouca, the Indians were well sup- 
plied with horses’ but the Cuartelejo and 
Paloma Apache met by Valverde in 1719 were 
living in tents which were carried on dogs 
Thomas, 1935, pp. 131, 143). No horse bones 
have been reported from any of the Dismal 


7 Margry, 1888, Vol. 6, p. 433. After salutations had been 
exchanged between the French and the Padoucas 
Ensuite. ils monterent tous nos Francois sur leurs chevaux, 
es uns sur un cheval, les autres en croupe; ils y monterent 


aussy les Sauvages., qui venoient avec nous 
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River villages, which is consistent with the 
identifications suggested. 

The various matters touched upon in this 
paper can be summarized briefly. Excavation 
of site 25HN37 resulted in the identification of 
the White Cat Component of the Stinking 
Water Focus of the Dismal River Aspect. An 
occupation date of ca. 1700 A.D. has been 
suggested by comparison with similar sites 
datable by tree rings. 

New cartographic evidence lends strength to 
the identification of the Pueblo ruin in Scott 
County State Park as El Cuartelejo of early 
eighteenth century records. This identification 
carries with it the association of the nearby 
Dismal River village with the Cuartelejo 
Apache, and permits the further suggestion 
that the Lovitt and White Cat villages were 
the homes of the Paloma Apaches or their 
Lipanan Apache neighbors. There is also some 
evidence that just after 1720 the Comanche dis- 
placed the Lipanan tribes of Apacheria almost 
overnight, and, further, that the Padouca with 
whom the French established contact in 1724 
were the Comanche rather than those Apaches 
who were also called ‘‘Padoucas Orientaux.”’ 

The discussion and tentative conclusions of 
this report are not wholly consistent with re- 
cent suggestions regarding the affiliations of the 
Dismal River culture. Martin, Quimby, and 
Collier, in a thumbnail sketch of the Dismal 
River culture (1947, pp. 331-2), include the 
following « tures: 


The Dismal River culture is known to have been 
contemporaneous in part with the Upper Republican 
and Nebraska cultures Possibly Dismal River 
is a descendant of the Sterns Creek culture. 


The second statement probably echoes a similar 
and earlier suggestion by Griffin (1946, p. 54). 

This seems to be an appropriate occasion to 
enter a dissenting opinion to both conjectures. 
There seems to be no direct evidence to support 
the thesis of contemporaneity between the 
Dismal River Aspect and either the Nebraska 
or Upper Republican cultures. There is strati- 
graphic, as well as dendrochronological evi- 
dence, however, which demonstrates a definite 
time gap between the Upper Republican and 
the Dismal River occupations of one site in 
western Nebraska (Champe, 1946). 

Support is also lacking for the second con- 
jecture. Some resemblance can be claimed be- 
tween Dismal River and Sterns Creek ceramics, 
but this likeness is far from identity, and the 
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two culture complexes, taken as wholes, have 
little in common. Sterns Creek is on the Mis- 
souri River in eastern Nebraska, where the 
fauna and flora are comparable to those of 
southern Wisconsin. The Dismal River villages 
are confined to the short grass country on the 
eastern border of the High Plains. Bridges will 
be needed for this ecological gap, as well as for 
the 500-year gap in time, before the second 
suggestion can be given really serious con- 
sideration. 

The identification of the Dismal River people 
with the Cuartelejo and Paloma Apache and 
other Lipanan peoples of Apacheria of 1700 is 
tentative and subject to further research, but 
it lends a special interest to a small village of 
what has been called a “‘lack-luster culture com- 
plex.”” White Cat Village may be one of the 
villages from which the Paloma Apache said the 


{NTIQUITY [4, 1949 
Pawnee had driven them in 1719. It is almost 
certainly one of the last truly aboriginal com- 
munities of the Paloma Apache, or whatever 
tribe is finally identified with the White Cat 
people. This leads to one final recommendation. 
The small area covered by the village, and the 
fact that only a few inches of plowed top soil 
need be removed to expose the subsurface 
structures, makes the complete excavation of 
the village a simple matter with power equip- 
ment, although it would be too large a task for 
a Summer Field School with only hand labor. 
This archaeologist earnestly hopes that the 
Smithsonian Institution will be able to arrange 
for the necessary mechanical assistance which 
will permit full excavation of this key site. 
Laboratory of Anthropology 
University of Nebraska 
Lincoln, Nebraska 


ARCHAEOLOGICAL INVESTIGATIONS IN ELLSWORTH 
AND RICE COUNTIES, KANSAS 


CARLYLE S. SmitH* 


RCHAEOLOGICAL investigations were 
y carried on by the Museum of Natural 
History, University of Kansas, from June 19 to 
August 20, 1948, in the Kanopolis Reservoir 
area on the Smoky Hill River in Elisworth 
County and also along the Little Arkansas 
River in Rice County, Kansas. The River Basin 
Surveys of the Smithsonian Institution had 
undertaken the preliminary reconnaissance and 
had found more than twenty sites in the area 
of the Reservoir. William O. Leuty of Ellsworth 
was helpful in guiding the field parties of both 
institutions to most of the sites; also he gath- 
ered surface collections which were turned over 
to us. 

The Kanopolis Reservoir is situated in the 
highly dissected terrain which marks the Plains 
border along the 98th meridian of longitude in 
central Kansas. The Smoky Hill River mean- 
ders eastward, fed by many tributary streams 
and canyons. Outcrops of Dakota sandstone 
are common on the bluffs bordering the valley 
and trees are limited to the edges of the streams. 


* The author was assisted in the field by his wife, Judith 
P. Smith, and by three students, Richard Murray, Ferdi 
nand Okada, and Gary Vescelius 


Rolling grass-covered plains are seen to the 
north and south of the river above the bluffs. 
Lake Kanopolis now covers some 3,500 acres, 
and in times of flood as much as 13,900 acres, 
of the valley floor. In Rice County, the Little 
Arkansas River, a tributary of the Arkansas 
River, flows southeastward through less dis- 
sected terrain 

The area around the Kanopolis Reservoir was 
part of a border land where the territories of 
several peoples met in the historic period. The 
Smoky Hill River seems to have formed the 
northern boundary of the Wichita, who had a 
number of villages to the south. The land north 
of the Smoky Hill formed part of the territory 
of the Pawnee. To the east were the Kansa and 
to the west were people known as the Padouca 
(Apache?). Later on, the area was within the 
range of the wandering Cheyenne and Arapaho. 

No documented historic sites are known in 
the region and traces of protohistoric occupa- 
tions are rare except in the vicinity of the 
Arkansas River, where the Great Bend Aspect 
may represent the protohistoric Wichita 


(Wedel, 1942). In the Kanopolis Reservoir one 
petroglyph site offers evidence of an occupation 
after the introduction of the horse. The other 
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sites in the reservoir are devoid of any evidence 
of contact with Western civilization and most 
of them are assignable to prehistoric cultural 
complexes previously defined as follows: Wood- 
land, Hopewellian, Upper Republican, and 
Great Bend. In Rice County one Great Bend 
site was investigated and specimens were col- 
lected from the surfaces of others. Evidence of 
occupations by more than one cultural complex 
on some of the sites makes it impossible to pre- 
sent all of the data in historical sequence. As 
far as possible the approach is from late to 
early. 


PETROGLYPHS 


The Indian Hill site (14EW1) consists of an 
outcrop of Dakota sandstone situated between 
the mouths of Red Rock and Horse Thief can- 
yons on the north side of the Smoky Hill River. 
The vertical face of the cliff is covered to a 
height of approximately 8 feet with petroglyphs 
which were carved in the soft rock. Three 
groups of the drawings have been illustrated by 
Mallery (1893, pp. 80-1, Fig. 44) and were re- 
corded prior to 1869. The only changes since 
then have been the additions of recent initials, 
names, and dates. The petroglyphs include 
representations of owls, cervids, bison, bison 
tracks, beaver, conventionalized human figures, 
thunder birds, “turkey” tracks, serpentine 
motifs, and ladderlike designs. In two places, 
not shown by Mallery, are equestrian figures. 
One of them shows a man, holding a long lance, 
astride a horse. At a point where the talus 
meets the cliff a diamond-shaped knife, several 
end scrapers, and a few chips of chert were 
found. Probably such objects were used in 
carving the petroglyphs into the face of the 
cliff. Similar artifacts occur in Great Bend and 
Upper Republican sites in the Plains and offer 
little in the way of evidence which can be used 
in determining the authorship of the drawings. 

The presence of petroglyphs depicting eques- 
trians suggests a late date for many of the 
drawings. The Cheyenne and, possibly, the 
Arapaho may have contributed their share be- 
cause local traditions refer to the presence of 
these groups as late as the 1870’s. Grinnell 
(1915, p. 249) states that the Cheyenne were 
attacking the stage line along the Smoky Hill 
River just to the west of the area in 1867. 


GREAT BEND SITES 


The Great Bend or Paint Creek culture 
(Wedel, 1942) is represented in the Kanopolis 


Reservoir by two stratified levels in the Thomp- 
son Creek site (14EW6). The site consists of 
four habitation levels exposed in a road cut 
near the confluence of Thompson Creek and the 
Smoky Hill River. Alternating sterile zones and 
layers of dark soil containing hearths filled with 
white ashes extend along the road for a dis- 
tance of approximately 75 feet. A profile 60 feet 
long was trimmed along the bank and the layers 
were designated A, B, C, D from top to bottom 


HUMUS 


Fic. 71. Profile showing four cultural horizons at the 
Thompson Creek site. Vertical scale exaggerated. 


(Fig. 71). All four layers dip toward the stream 
and are more deeply buried where they reach it. 
Samples of the contents of each layer were ob- 
tained by cutting back the face of the profile. 
Later, a bulldozer was used to remove some of 
the overburden. The heavy rains which occur- 
red during the field season caused the reservoir 
to rise and cover the site before the investiga- 
tions could be completed. 

Level A, overlain by humus and massive sed- 
iment, consisted of a dark line containing oc- 
casional flecks of charcoal and traces of white 
ashes. At the northern end of the profile the 
horizon was 1 foot 6 inches below the surface 
and dipped to a depth of 3 feet 9 inches at the 
southern end. The layer yielded two sherds of 
Great Bend pottery identifiable as Geneseo 
Plain (Wedel, 1948c), one fragment of an 
elongate mano, one small flake retouched on 
all edges, and numerous animal bones. 

Level B, overlain by a deposit of compact 
silt, was made up of a layer of stained soil, 
charcoal, and white ashes averaging 2 inches in 
thickness. Several basin-shaped hearths com- 
posed of white ashes underlain by burned earth 
were noted. The layer dipped from a contact 
with Level A to a depth of 4 feet 6 inches at 
the south end of the profile where a thin layer of 
silt intervened, dividing the layer into two 
parts. Level B was the richest in artifacts. The 
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Great Bend culture is represented by 100 sherds 
of Geneseo Plain (Fig. 72, A, B), 17 sherds of 
Geneseo Simple Stamped, one triangular pro- 
jectile point with a straight base, three crude 
side scrapers, two sandstone abraders, one frag- 
ment of polished bone, and numerous animal 
bones. 
Level C 
sediment, was marked by a thin zone of stained 


overlain by a deposit of massive 


soil containing a few basin-shaped hearths filled 
with white ashes and underlain by burned earth. 
Che layer joined Level B at the northern end of 
the profile and dipped to a depth of 5 feet 9 
inches at the southern end. Two small sherds 
with little or no outer surface remaining were 
found. Comparative study suggests that the 
sherds belong to a ceramic tradition other than 
Great Bend. The temper and texture are coarse, 
suggesting Upper Republican or some Wood- 
land manifestation. In this connection it is 
noteworthy that a large body sherd of Wood- 
land pottery was found in the talus when the 
bank was being cleaned to reveal the profile. 
Broken animal bones and fragments of charcoal 
complete the inventory of Level C. 

Level D, overlain by a deposit of compact 
silt, consisted of a thin layer of stained soil, 
charcoal, and a few basin-shaped hearths filled 
with white ashes underlain by burned earth. 
Level D did not contact Level C at the northern 
end of the profile where Level D appeared at a 
depth of 3 feet 3 inches and dipped southward 
to a depth of 6 feet 9 inches. The only objects 
found were broken animal bones. The layer 
was underlain by a deposit of massive sedi- 
ment. 

Additional specimens were collected from the 
surface of a plowed field a few hundred feet to 
the northwest of the main exposure. They in- 
clude 12 sherds of Geneseo Plain, one unclassi- 
fied cord-roughened sherd, one unclassified in- 
cised sherd, and one broken plano-convex end 
scraper. In establishing the profile at the main 
exposure the following artifacts were found: 15 
sherds of Geneseo Plain, eight sherds of Geneseo 
Simple Stamped, one « ord roughened Woodland 
sherd, two side scrapers, one flake knife, one 
bone punch or flaker, and one bone awl. 

To summarize the data from the Thompson 
Creek site: Four superimposed occupation levels 
were found. No were found in the 
earliest horizon, Level D. The meager yield 
from Level C 
pottery-using culture other than Great Bend. 
Level B represents the heaviest occupation and 


artifacts 


suggests an occupation by a 


INTIQUITY 4, 1949 
is assigned to the Great Bend culture. Level A 
is assigned to the same culture on the basis of 
junc- 
tion of two streams suggests that the sterile 


two sherds. The position of the site at the } 


zones of sediment may have been deposited in 
times of flood. Wedel (1947a, Fig. 51) shows 
a range in time from approximately 1475 to 
1675 for the Great Bend Aspect. The sediments 
overlying Levels A and B suggest that the 
Smoky Hill River and Thompson Creek were 
flooding their valleys and depositing sediments 
at this time. Since the cultural identity of the 
people who occupied the site at Levels C and 
D cannot be determined, any attempt to cor- 
relate the various periods of flooding with cli- 
matic cycles in the Plains would be premature. 
On the basis of the data recovered, the distri- 
bution of the Great Bend Aspect is extended 
westward from Paint Creek and northward 
from the Little Arkansas River to the Smoky 
Hill River, but the yield of artifacts is too 
meager to suggest any regional or temporal 
variation from the culture as defined elsewhere. 
The site appears to mark periodic camps and 
it is doubtful whether complete excavation 
would have furnished data comparable to those 
found in the large village sites. The filling of 
the Kanopolis precluded 
work. 

The Major site (14RC2) yielded a consider- 
able amount of data on the Great Bend culture. 


Reservoir further 


The site consists of a series of small mounds of 
refuse scattered along a low ridge between the 
Little Arkansas River and Horse Creek in the 
township of Galt, Rice County. One refuse 
mound was tested by digging a trench 4 feet 
wide and 28 long through it. Another 
mound was excavated in 8-inch levels within 
5-foot squares. In both mounds the refuse was 
from 16 to 36 inches thick and was composed 
of stained soil mixed with fire-cracked stones. 
broken animal bones, charcoal. potsherds, and 


feet 


implements of flint, of sandstone, and of bone. 
been 
disturbed by the intrusion of large bell-shaped 
cache pits filled with similar detritus. 

The artifacts closely resemble those found at 
other Great Bend sites such as the discovery 
site on Paint Creek (Udden, 1900; Wedel. 1935 
c) and those found on Cow Creek and the 
Little Arkansas River by Wedel (1942). The 
pottery falls readily into the types established 
at the Fifth Plains Archaeological Conference 
(Wedel, 1948c). Geneseo Plain (Fig. 72, c, p, 1 
predominates over all of 


Some portions of the second mound had 


the other 


types. 
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Geneseo Simple Stamped (Fig. 72, G) is second 
in prevalence. Geneseo Red Filmed and Cowley 
Plain are also present. I have added another 
type, Little River Cord Roughened (Fig. 72, 1 

includes the cord-roughened sherds 
mentioned by Wedel (1942, p. 5). The pottery 
from the site is characterized by fine grit or 


whic h 


sand tempering and occurs in the form of jars 
which are usually less than one foot in height. 
\ few sherds are shell tempered. The rims may 
be straight or flaring. The shoulders are rounded 


and the bottoms often flattened. Handles are 


present in three principal forms: strap, per- 
forated lug, and loop (Fig. 72, c, p, E). Most of 


the vessels lack decoration on the rim but some 
bear incised lines or notches on the lip. Plain 
vessels outnumber those with roughened 
surfaces. Of secondary importance are those 
bearing the impressions of a grooved and/or 
thong-w rapped paddle. Some vessels are coated 
with a fugitive red paint. A smaller proportion 
have cord-roughened surfaces suggestive of the 
ceramic tradition of the earlier Upper Republi- 
can culture. 

A study of the stratigraphic distribution of 
the types in the undisturbed portions of Mound 
2 that Plain 
popularity from the bottom to the top of the 


indicates Geneseo increased in 
deposit. It predominates at all levels, however. 
Cowley Plain, the shell tempered pottery, is 
rare but tends to occur near the top. All of the 
other types decrease toward the top of the 
mound. When the statistics are available from 
other Great Bend sites it may be possible to 
arrange them in a seriation which will suggest 
their relative chronological positions. 

No artifacts of European or Pueblo origin 
were found at the Major and Thompson Creek 
sites but Wedel (1942) 
chain mail and painted pottery from other sites 
in the region. Marjorie F. Tichy (letter, Sep- 
tember 10, 1948) of the Museum of New Mexico 
has identified a number of sherds found in the 
Little River area. A surface collection from the 
Hayes site (14RC3), one mile west of the Major 


reports such items as 


site, contains a Pueblo sherd associated with 
Great Bend pottery. It is of Rio Grande glazed 
Late F, dating from the 


seventeenth century. At Spriggs Rocks (14RC1) 


ware, Glaze E or 
approximately 3 miles south of the Major site, 
a collection of Pueblo sherds was gathered from 
the surface of a sandy slope devoid of other 
remains. The sherds have 
part of one olla Late 
to Early 


ceramic seem to 


formed identifiable as 


Glaze C D, characteristic of the 
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Galisteo Basin and dating from the pre- 
Spanish portion of Pueblo IV. These dates 
compare favorably with those suggested by 
Wedel (1947a) for the Bend 
ca. 1475-1675. The absence of 
European and late Pueblo origin at the Major 
and Thompson Creek sites suggests that both 
of them date from the period prior to the 
Coronado expedition of 1541. 


In connection with Southwestern potsherds it 


Great culture, 


objects of 


is worthy of note that the painted sherds found 
by Williston and Martin (Martin, 1909) in 
1898 at the Scott County Pueblo have been 
identified by Tichy and indicate a late seven- 
teenth century date for the ruin. Wedel (1947a) 
reports Great Bend sherds along with a sherd 
of Tewa Polychrome and an incised pipe stem 
which are assigned to the latter part of the 
seventeenth and the early part of the eighteenth 
centuries. The Williston and Martin sample 
shows the presence of Tewa and Pojoaque 
Polychrome, “‘Kapo”’ black ware, late red wares, 
and Rio Grande culinary wares. Taken as a 
group, these varieties indicate a late seventeenth 
to early eighteenth century date for the site. 
Along with the Southwestern pottery and the 
few sherds of Great Bend pottery were numer- 
ous specimens of Dismal River. pottery (Hill 
Metcalf, 1942 


vi yusly classified 


and Some of the sherds pre- 


along with sand-tempered 
sherds as Dismal River are identified by Tichy 
as ‘“‘late Rio Grande micaceous culinary ware.” 
I suggest, however, that the mica-tempered 
ware of New Mexico may represent an instance 
of diffusion from the Plains into the Southwest. 
The need for a detailed study of Rio Grande 
utility ware is apparent. The data indicate, 
then, a partial overlap in time in Kansas for 
Great Bend, Dismal River, and refugee Pueblo 
groups from the Upper Rio Grande. 
UPPER REPUBLICAN SITES 
The Upper Republican culture is represented 
in surface collections from a number of small 
sites Kanopolis Reservoir. 
Probably the remains of earth lodges are 
present at sites along Clear Creek on the north 
side of the Smoky Hill River but the limited 
amount of labor and time available caused our 


throughout the 


attentions to be directed toward the collecting 
of data pertinent to the definition of cultures 
which are less well known in the Great Plains. 
Upper Republican sherds were found at the 
Elm Creek site (14EW12) described below. 
The only rim sherd pertaining to the Upper 
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Republican culture found at the Elm Creek site 
is of the braced variety and is cord roughened 
Fig. 72, 
flaky in structure, and appear to be tempered 
with particles of shale. Two triangular projectile 


H). The sherds are medium in texture, 


points with straight bases suggest assignment 
to the same culture. The greater prevalence of 
(Little Cord 
Roughened) in the deeper part of a refuse mound 


cord-roughened sherds River 
at the Major site suggests a carry-over of an 
Upper Republican ceramic trait into the Great 
Bend complex. Great Bend 
Aspect is without known antecedents in Kansas 


Otherwise the 


as far as our present knowledge extends. 


\ HOPEWELLIAN SITI 


The Hopewellian culture is represented at 
the Ward site (14EW17), which is situated o1 
a branch of Ash Creek, a tributary of the Smoky 
Hill River, some ten miles south of Ellsworth. 
Our attention was drawn to the site through 
the finding of rocker stamped pottery by Wil- 
liam Leuty and by the field party of the River 
A limited area in a plowed 
field was marked by a concentration of burned 
Dakota broken 


bison bones. When the plowed soil was stripped 


Basin Surveys. 


fragments of sandstone and 
from the area a circular feature approximately 
20 feet in diameter composed of jet-black soil 
was revealed. 

The deposit of dark soil contained numerous 
fragments of sandstone which 


were rarely 


larger than the size of a man’s fist. It was 
lenticular in cross section, being 8 inches thick 
at the center and tapering in all directions. The 
soil below it was stained as though it had been 
disturbed and the same coloration extended at 
least 5 feet to the southeast of the margin of the 
black Within the black 
area four pits occurred. Two circular; 
and the other irregular 


overlying deposit. 
were 


one was rectanguloid, 


in outline. All of them had rounded, basin- 
shaped bottoms and contained highly con- 


centrated masses of burned sandstone, broken 
animal bones, traces of white ashes, charcoal, 
and black soil. They ranged in depth from 17 to 
24 inches. One centrally situated pit had a 


large amount of white ashes at the bottom and 


EXPLANATION OF Fic. 72. A, B, Geneseo Plain 
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was intrusive into another pit to the southwest. 
No traces of post molds or other features could 
be found. The presence of a pit used as a fire- 
place near the center of a circular area showing 
intensive human occupation suggests the former 
existence of a dwelling but if such ever existed 
it must have been of a perishable nature. 

The excavations yielded two sherds of brown- 
ish black pottery heavily tempered with grit. 
One is a rim sherd which slopes inward above 
a slightly constricted neck-area (Fig. 72, 1). 
The lip is flat and there are three exterior bosses 
formed by deep punctates entering from the 
interior surface. The surface between the bosses 
and the lip is covered with broad, deep incised 
lines pattern. 
Below the bosses on the area of the neck there 
is a rectanguloid plat filled with vertically 
oriented lines of dentate stamping, bordered on 
two sides by two broad incised lines which are 
U-shaped in profile. The other sherd is from the 
body of a vessel and bears an area of dentate 
stamping bordered by a broad incised line. 
There can be little doubt as to the Hopewellian 
affiliations of the two sherds. The rim sherd 
cannot be duplicated in all its features in the 
Kansas City Hopewell culture but the char- 
acteristics are distributed among the several 
varieties of sherds found by Wedel (1943). 

Other artifacts from the excavations include 
a side notched projectile point and one which 
is lanceolate with a straight base; an elongate 


arranged in a_crosshatched 


knife with a convex base, nearly parallel sides, 
and a rounded tip; two flake knives; three 
plano-convex end scrapers; two chipped disks or 
blanks; one quartzite chopper; several sandstone 
abraders; two polished splinter awls. The sur- 
face of the site yielded ten grit-tempered sherds. 
Eight are plain; one has large deep exterior 
punctates; another exhibits a zone of smooth 
rocker stamping. Projectile points include one 
with an expanded base and another which is 
corner notched. Two plano-convex end scrapers, 
a fragmentary chipped celt, and a sandstone 
abrader complete the list. 

The Ward site offers the first definite evidence 
of a Hopewellian habitation site west of the 
98th meridian. Wedel (1940a) has reported the 


Geneseo Plain, handles, Major site; F, 


Little River Cord Roughened, Major site; G, Geneseo Simple Stamped, Major site; H, cord-roughened braced rim, Elm Creek 


site; 1, incised, stamped, and bossed rim, Ward site; J, cord-roughened, belled rim, Elm Creek site; k, cord-roughened body 


Red Rock Canyon site. A-G 


Pattern 


sherd Great Bend Aspect; H, 


land 


pper Republican Aspect; 1, Hopewellian Phase; J, k, Wood- 
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finding of one Hopewellian sherd in association 
with Woodland pottery on Salt Creek in Lane 
County, west of the 100th where 
Upper Republican houses were superimposed 
upon a site of Woodland affiliation. Too few 
specimens were found at the Ward site to 
permit detailed comparison with material from 


meridian, 


other Hopewellian sites found in the vicinity 
of Kansas City. More information is needed on 
the nature of the Hopewellian invasion of the 
Plains, for if Griffin (1946, p. 67) is right, it may 
have contributed materially to the develop- 
ment of Upper Republican pottery, giving it 
the incised and collared rim. 


WOODLAND SITES 


The Elm Creek site (14EW12) is situated on 
the east bank of Elm Creek near its junction 
with the Smoky Hill River. The principal oc- 
cupation is referable to a culture affiliated with 
the Woodland Pattern. A secondary occupation 
by the Upper Republican culture has been 
discussed above. Extensive tests made in the 
site failed to reveal any evidence of prolonged 
occupation by either culture, however. Most 
of the specimens were found on the surface or 
within the plowed soil. A thin deposit of refuse 
containing Woodland pottery was found at the 
southwestern corner of the site, whereas Upper 
Republican pottery was common toward the 
northeast on the surface and in the plowed soil. 
[wo varieties of Woodland pottery are distin- 
guished on the material. 
One variety contains angular particles of calcite 


basis of tempering 
and the other contains rounded sand grains or 
crushed particles of quartz. The paste of both 
varieties is coarse and granular. All of the sherds 
are cord roughened but some bear vertically 
oriented impressions while others bear diagonal 
imprints which often cross each other. Although 
a few sherds from neck-areas suggest flaring 
rims, the only rim sherds found are straight in 
profile with flattened lips. One sherd (Fig. 72, J) 
is slightly belled, suggesting the cambered rim 
of the Hopewellian culture. Nearly all of the 
projectile points are equilateral in proportions, 
having barbed blades and stemmed or corner 
notched bases. Other artifacts are less diag- 
nostic and could belong either to a Woodland 
or to an Upper Republican occupation; they 
are plano-convex endscrapers, a chipped celt, 
and numerous side scrapers of shapes seemingly 
determined by the outline of the 
flake. 

The Red Rock Canyon site (14EW13) is 
situated on a bluff between the canyon of the 


original 


4, 1949 


same name and Elm Creek on the north side of 
the Smoky Hill River. The specimens seem to 
indicate an with the Woodland 
pattern. Test excavations were made in three 


affiliation 


areas where burrowing animals had unearthed 
flint chips and fragments of fresh water shells. 
Tests made with a soil auger at other places 
in the site failed to reveal other con- 
centrations of cultural material. At the south- 
ern edge of the bluff two disturbed cairns built 
of sandstone slabs were excavated. They had 
rectanguloid cists at the center. Probably they 
once contained burials which had been removed 


any 


when loose stones had been gathered from the 
area for the purpose of building a stone-walled 
corral farther to the east. One flint chip and a 
fragment of a plano-convex end scraper were 
found in removing the soil from around the 
cairns. 

The remainder of the site yielded pottery 
closely resembling that found at the Elm Creek 
site. The sherds are cord roughened with the 
impressions more often arranged vertically 
(Fig. 72,K) than in a criss-cross pattern. Most of 
the sherds are grit tempered but a few contain 
fragments of calcite and still others fragments 
of shale. The shale-tempered sherds may be 
Upper Republican rather than Woodland in 
culture. One sherd has a hole drilled through it. 
The only rim sherd found is straight in profile 
and has a rounded lip. Some of the sherds have 
irregular interior surfaces covered with brush 
marks and impressions of finger nails. No sherds 
definitely identifiable as Upper 
were found. 


Republican 


The projectile points are typically small, 
averaging less than three-quarters of an inch 
in length, with sharp barbs and expanded stems. 
One has a serrated blade. They suggest the 
projectile points found in Hopewellian mounds 
along the Republican River in Kansas (Schultz 
and Spaulding, 1948, Pl. X XIX) in association 
with Hopewellian and Woodland pottery. 
Other artifacts include a T-shaped drill with 
a concave base, plano-convex end scrapers, 
amorphous side scrapers, a flat sandstone 
grinding slab, a perforated shell hoe, and a small 
shell pendant with two perforations. 

The Woodland culture appears at more sites 
in the Kanopolis area than do any of the other 
cultures. Even so, less is known of the Woodland 
culture because of the meager yield of data from 
any one site. The projectile points and a few 
of the ceramic traits suggest a relationship to 
Hopewellian, but it is not clear whether this 
indicates contemporaneity of the two cultures 
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or whether the Woodland culture lasted long 
enough to receive diffused traits prior to the 
actual entry of Hopewellian groups into the 
Plains. The sites suggest the presence of small 
hunting and gathering groups who did not linger 


long at one place. 


BURIAL CAIRNS 


The bluffs along the Smoky Hill River were 
favorite places for the erection of cairns over the 
bodies of the dead. Unfortunately most of the 
cairns have been destroyed by persons wh« 
gathered stones for walls as well as by collectors 
of artifacts. Two cairns were investigated at 
the Red Rock Canyon site and our attention 
was directed to a group of seven cairns on the 
Hudson site (14EW24), which is situated on the 
top of a grassy butte south of the Smoky Hil 
River, overlooking a branch of Thompson Creek 
[he cairns are barely discernible in the grass, 
a condition which undoubtedly led to their 
survival. Four cairns were excavated. In one 
of them a flexed skeleton, crushed by the 
weight of the overlying rocks, was found. The 
cairn containing the burial was a rounded 
mound of Dakota sandstone measuring approxi- 
mately 12 feet in diameter and 15 inches it 
height at the center. The base rested upon sterile 
subsoil but humus lapped up on the sides of the 
cairn to a thickness of 9 inches. The rocks form- 
ing the top of the mound were exposed to view 
on the surface over an area measuring 8 feet in 
The perimeter of the cairn was 
marked by flat slabs which may have been 
placed there to retain the small, irregular frag- 
ments of which the cairn 
composed. At the center of the cairn was a 


diameter. 


sandstone of was 
rectanguloid cist measuring approximately 66 
inches from east to west and 30 inches from 
north to south. In a few places vertically placed 
slabs marked the edges of the cist but in most 
places the mass of sandstone fragments forming 
the cairn ended irregularly, giving way to the 
fill in the cist which was composed of dark soil 
with rock fragments. The overlying 
stones had sunk into the cist and had com- 
pressed and broken the bones of a human skele- 
ton of indeterminate sex. The skeleton rested 
upon its right side with the head to the east, 
facing north. The legs were partly flexed. 
The right hand rested upon the pelvic region 
while the left hand was at, or near, the chin. 
Most of the skull had disintegrated and the 
other bones were fragmentary. There were no 
artifacts associated with the burial. 

The three other cairns at the site were built 


mixed 
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of larger stones and did not contain recognizable 
cists. Under one of them was an area of stained 
soil with a filled animal burrow leading into it. 
If any burial had been present below the cairn, 
burrowing mammals probably have removed 
all traces of it. Perhaps they were commemora- 
tive monuments or protective coverings for 
caches of perishable material. No artifacts or 
other cultural materials were found at the site. 
The presence of these culturally unidentifiable 
cairns in the area suggests the westward exten- 
sion of mound building, but the lack of artifacts 
precludes identification of the cairns with any 
known cultural complex. 


SUMMARY AND CONCLUSIONS 


A study of the archaeological remains from 
Ellsworth and Rice counties, Kansas, reveals a 
progression of cultural complexes which oc- 
cupied the area on different time levels. General- 
ly speaking, the cultures contrast sharply with 
each other and very little evidence of transition 
from one to the other is present. Thus far there 
are no data on preceramic cultures in the area 
studied. Although the burial cairns which were 
excavated are devoid of artifacts they probably 
will be linked with a pottery-using culture when 
more work has been done. 

Sites attributable to the Woodland Pattern 
are common in the area but produce few speci- 
mens and therefore do not lend themselves to 
further classification at this time. The distribu- 
tion of the Hopewellian Phase is now extended 
west of the 98th meridian but 
rare, suggesting a brief period of occupancy. 
Sites of the Upper Republican Aspect are fairly 
common but no earth-lodge remains were found. 
The Great Bend Aspect is well represented in 
Rice County. The discovery of a Great Bend 
camp site on Thompson Creek extends the 
known distribution of the complex farther north 
and west than previously known. The strati- 
graphy at the Major site implies that it will be 
possible to arrange many of the Great Bend sites 
in chronological order, thus giving us time 
perspective within the culture. The identifica- 
tion of the sherds from the Rio Grande pueblos 
adds additional support to the dates arrived at 
by Wedel (1947a). The data gathered from the 
Indian Hill petroglyph site will be of greater 
comparative other petroglyph 
sites in the Plains are reported on. 

Using Wedel’s dates for the ceramic cultures, 
we find that the area covered by Ellsworth and 
Rice counties was occupied from approximately 
1000 A.D. on. The earliest cultures are those 


the sites are 


value when 
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affiliated with the Woodland Pattern. Toward 
the close of the twelfth century, Hopewellian 
groups had ventured into the area. The Upper 
Republican Aspect may have been present as 
early as the beginning of the thirteenth century. 
The cord-roughened sherds in the Great Bend 
culture suggest contact with, or a genesis in, the 
Upper Republican culture. No data establish- 
ing contemporaneity are present. The Great 
Bend Aspect must have existed from the late 
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fifteenth until the latter part of the seventeenth 
century. Data on the occupation of the area 
by bison-hunting nomads are limited archaeo- 
logically to petroglyphs showing men riding 
horses. The last aboriginal occupation was that 
of the Cheyenne and Arapaho, which extended 
into the last half of the nineteenth century. 
Museum of Natural History 
University of Kansas 


Lawrence, Kansas 
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( NE of the consequences of the Missouri 

Basin development program will be the 
virtual obliteration of the Missouri River 
between Yankton, South Dakota, and the 
Montana-North Dakota line. The lakes to be 
created by the various dams proposed or under 
construction by the Army Corps of Engineers 
will inundate all but stretches of the 
terraces on which are situated literally hundreds 
of fortified and unfortified earth-lodge villages 
and other, earlier, occupational sites. Situated 
near the limit of agriculture but 
heavily populated by sedentary, horticultural 
people for a period of several hundreds of 
years, this anthropologically fascinating area 
has been barely touched scientifically. Along 
this great waterway, which loomed so large 


short 


northern 


in the history of the movements of peoples 
stimulated by the encroachment of European 
civilization and which appears to have been 
the home at with 


answers 


various times of groups 


widely differing economies, lie the 
to many tantalizing and important problems 
and yet, while the area has not been wholly 
ignored, investigations to date have been on 
surface ma- 
terials and extremely limited excavation in a 
small number of sites (cf. Strong, 1940; Will 
and Hecker, 1944). The time available for the 
gathering of the data from which the history 
of the region can be reconstructed is tragically 


a small scale—the collection of 


short. Two of the larger dams 
Fort 


Garrison and 
Randall—are under construction and the 


largest of all—Oahe—is nearing the construc- 
tion phase. 

This is a preliminary report of progress on 
the archaeological salvage program of the 


Missouri River Basin Survey as it relates to 


that portion of the mainstem of the Missouri 
River which will be affected by the construction 
of the Fort Randall and Oahe dams. Archae- 
ological inferences drawn must in the main be 
highly tentative and largely impressionistic 
because of the nature, scope, and recency of the 
work accomplished in the area to date by the 
Survey. Investigation by this agency has con- 
sisted largely of brief and hence superficial 
reconnaissance of segments of the river banks 
scheduled for inundation, interspersed with a 
limited amount of test excavation in a few sites 
as time and resources permitted. Relatively 
complete investigation has been possible only 
for two small components, one of them threat- 
ened with imminent destruction by dam-build- 
ing activities. Where survey has been limited 
to examination of the surface of sites, the data 
collected and uneven that 
comparisons on a broad scale are difficult. For 
example, sites which have never been cultivated 
are likely to reveal much as to community 
arrangement and defensive structures but yield 
almost no pottery, while the reverse may be 


recorded are so 


true in the case of sites which have been farmed. 
Finally, exhaustive analysis of the data re- 
covered to date has not yet been possible, since 
the field work on which this report is based has 
continued almost to the date of writing. In 
this paper, therefore, we shall confine ourselves 
to an abbreviated description of the investi- 
gations accomplished by the Survey and of the 
more significant sites recorded, together with 
what cultural statements seem justified on the 
basis of a cursory inspection of artifact 
pottery 


mainly 
collections. Non-pottery artifacts have 
been for the most part ignored, because they are 
always rare and frequently non-existent in 
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our surface collections and hence would con- 
tribute little to the present attempt to group 
and compare various sites. 

During the first brief season of field work by 
the Missouri River Basin Survey, the section of 
the mainstem in question received no attention 
other than a very brief visit to the immediate 
vicinity of the Fort Randall dam site, in 
September, 1946. From June 3 to July 18, 1947 
a party of four—J. J. Bauxar, Robert L. Hall, 
Warren L. Wittry, and the writer—made a 
rapid surface survey of that portion of the 
Fort Randall Reservoir area lying between the 
dam site and Fort Thompson, approximately 
110 miles apart by river. The upper 35 to 40 
miles of the reservoir, including the Big Bend 
of the Missouri, 
Ninety-three sites were recorded by the survey 
party, and the University of South Dakota has 
records of nine sites in the reservoir area above 
Fort Thompson. ' 

From July 19 to November 1, 1947, test 
excavations were undertaken in four sites on 
the east side of the river in the lower part of the 
reservoir. Test trenches in two mounds (39CH4) 
Wheeler Bottom led to 
rather comprehensive excavation when exten- 
sive burial features were uncovered. At Site 
39CH5, near the mouth of Pease Creek, several 


have not yet been visited. 


on a low terrace in 


test trenches were excavated in the general 
occupational area and a trench was carried 
across a mound at the edge of the terrace on 
which the site stands. All revealed two levels 
containing limited quantities of cultural materi- 
al. Shortly before completion of work at this 
site Hall and Wittry left the party to return to 
school. Two narrow trenches were next carried 
short distances through a small occupational 
site, 39CH29, on the edge of a terrace where 
Benge Creek enters the Missouri River about a 
half mile Wheeler Bridge. The final 
three weeks of the 1947 field season were de- 
Oldham site 
(39CH7), a fortified earth-lodge village near 
the mouth of Platte Creek. A maximum of five 
local men were employed for this work. 
Archaeological investigation by the Survey 
in the Oahe Reservoir, which will extend some 
250 miles upstream from a dam to be con- 
structed 6 miles above Pierre, has been confined 


above 


voted to excavation in the 


\ considerable number of the 93 sites visited by the 
Survey were also previously known to the University of 
South Dakota Museum, whose director, Dr. W. H. Over, 
generously supplied us with location information. Access 


to collections from sites along the river was also granted. 
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to a period of less than six weeks during the 
latter part of the summer of 1948. The party 
varied in composition but during most of this 
time it consisted of Dorothy E. Fraser, Robert 
L. Hall, Gordon F. McKenzie, Warren L. 
Wittry, and the writer. Most of the west side of 
the river from the vicinity of the dam site to 
the mouth of the Cheyenne River, a distance of 
about 45 miles, was reconnoitered and minor 
test excavations, mainly for the purpose of 
collecting in situ artifact samples, were ac- 
complished in sites—39ST1, 39ST4, 
39ST12, 39ST21, 39ST23, 39ST25, 39ST26, 
39ST49, and 39ST50—near Fort Bennett and 
the mouth of the Cheyenne River. The recon- 
naissance party visited 41 sites on the west 
side of the river and recorded five others in the 
same area reported to it but to which access 
was unusually difficult or which for other 
reasons were by-passed during the limited time 
available. In addition, a site on the east end of 
the proposed dam axis was examined. Most of 
these sites had been previously recorded,’ but 
several others were apparently discovered, at 
as far as institutional records are con- 
cerned, by our survey. The Missouri River Basin 
Survey has given no systematic attention to the 
Oahe Reservoir area, 
although scores .of sites are known to exist 
therein.® 

During a two-week period ending November 
24, 1948, a burial mound (39CH9) in the spill- 
way area of the Fort Randall dam was com- 


least 


remainder of the vast 


pletely excavated under supervision of the 
writer with the assistance of J. M. Shippee of 
the River Basin Surveys and a single local 
worker. The Corps of Engineers provided earth- 
moving machinery and an operator, as well as 
surveying and other assistance. 

Before we proceed to a description of the 
archaeological remains, a word regarding docu- 
mentary and traditional evidence of occupation 


2 Site lists were made available to the Survey by the 
University of South Dakota Museum. There are also pub- 
lished references to certain of the sites: Strong, 1940; 
Will, 1924 

% Lists of sites on record in the University of South Da- 
kota Museum. Will and Hecker (1944) list sites on the 
Missouri River above the mouth of the Grand River, and 
Strong (1940) describes archaeological research in certain 
villages near the Grand River and below the Cheyenne 
River. The University of North Dakota has investigated a 
site on the Standing Rock Reservation, but there is as yet 
no published account of the findings 
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of the area is in order. A comprehensive discus- 
sion of these important and complex data is not 
possible here, partly because of limitations of 
space but mainly because the writer has not 
yet made an exhaustive study of the pertinent 
literature.* 

According to traditions of the respective 
tribes or of other groups who claimed knowl- 
edge of them, the Mandan, Iowa, Omaha, and 
at one time or another 
Fort 
Cheyenne River. The 
Mandan, we are told, reached the Missouri at the 
mouth of the White River and, 
for some time in the vicinity of the Bad River, 
among other places, 


Ponca were all resident 


on the Missouri River between Randall 


and the mouth of the 
after residing 


moved northward out of 
the area with which we are concerned at the 
moment (Will and Spinden, 1906, p. 99; Will, 
1924, pp. 305-6). The Omaha, Ponca, and Iowa 
together, according to one version of Omaha 
tradition, moved up the Missouri River from 
the vic inity of Lake 


White 


before moving downstream to 


Andes to the mouth of the 
they remained awhile 
Bow Creek in 
Nebraska and other, lower, sites (Dorsey, 1884, 
pp. 212-13 
their sojourn on the Missouri River they were 
in contact with the Arikara (Fletcher and La 
Flesche, 1911, p. 75). The Cheyenne, according 


River, where 


It is alleged that during part of 


to Dakota tradition, occupied villages farther 
upstream in the vicinity of Fort Yates, before 
they moved on toward the Black Hills to be- 
come the bison hunters they were by the time 
Lewis and Clark ascended the Missouri (Will, 
1924, p. 305; Grinnell, 1923, pp. 23-5). The 
Yankton and Teton Dakota apparently reached 
the river during the eighteenth century. 
References to Arikara villages in the area are 
numerous. Possibly the first recorded White 
contact with a village of this tribe was the visit 
of the Chevalier Verendrye, who in March of 
1743 arrived at the ‘“‘fort’’ 
Petite Cerise. It was here Verendrye placed the 
tablet with which a plaque reportedly 
found on a hill overlooking Fort Pierre has been 
identified. He mentions only one community 
of these people and en route to the Mandan 
villages he apparently encountered no Indians 
other than a 


of the Gens de la 


lead 


single band of ‘Prairie Sioux” 


' The archaeological collections and the files of the Cross 
Cultural Survey of the Laboratory of Anthropology, Uni 
versity of Nebraska, were consulted during the preparation 
of this paper 
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(Burpee, 1927, pp 426-9). Will (1924, p. 302 
has asserted that Arikara villages near the Bad 
River appear to have been abandoned about 
1770, and that Trudeau found them near the 
mouth of the Cheyenne River in 1795. Strong 
appears to agree with Will’s interpretation of 
Trudeau’s journal, while the editor of that 
journal places the Arikara near the mouth of 
the Grand River in that year (Anonymous, 
1914, p. 48). Lewis and Clark found this tribe 
near the Grand River in 1804, but noted sites 
of former villages in the area of our survey. One 
of these, stated to have been occupied five years 
earlier by the Arikara, was located above the 
mouth of No Timber Creek, commonly identi 
fied as the present-day Creek 
(Thwaites, 1904, p. 172). Another was on the 
west side of the river opposite the lower end of 


Chantier 


an island whose upper end was two miles below 
the mouth of the Cheyenne River (op. cit., 
p. 175). A reference by Maximilian to a former 
village of the Arikara across the river from 
Fort Lookout and probably in Bruie County, 
is the farthest downstream location for which 
we have found any mention of Arikara residence 
(Thwaites, 1906, p. 303). 

Many of the 139 sites recorded to date by 
the Survey are represented in our collections 
by so few specimens that no statement as to 
cultural affiliation can be made. In some in- 
stances the paucity of materials reflects the 
nature of the occupation, in others it is ap- 
parently the result simply of the lack of cultiva- 
tion, erosion, or other which 
sub-surface materials. Sites from which diag- 
lacking but 
evidently earth-lodge villages will be briefly 


factors expose 


nostic artifacts are which are 
mentioned, but sites which neither have pro- 
duced diagnostic artifacts nor exhibit signifi- 
cant surface features will not be considered. 

It is apparent from our brief examination of 
the relatively small cultural sample in the 
Survey’s possession that, although there are 
certain very general similarities throughout the 
area—use of grit for tempering, for example—at 
least three kinds of pottery are well represented 
in the Fort Randall 
Reservoir and in the lower part of the proposed 
Oahe Reservoir; other kinds are now known at 


area of the proposed 


only one or two sites, but may eventually be 
found more widely distributed. Additional 
research will almost inevitably reveal also that 
some of the collections now tentatively grouped 


together into a single one of our hesitantly 
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defined categories actually belong in distinct 
groups.” 

Pottery from several sites between Pierre 
and the 
apparently identifiable with Arikara ceramics 
as described by Strong (1940, pp. 368-9, 381).* 
[he majority of rims in our collections, desig- 


mouth of the Cheyenne River is 


nated Category A, are everted or thickened to 
create a relatively narrow band (Fig. 73: 1-5) 
which is usually decorated but is occasionally 
plain. Decoration consists of horizontal (Fig 73: 


2), diagonal (Fig. 73:5), or vertical cord impres- 


sions, or of vertical (Fig. 73: 3) or diagonal 


Fig 73: 4) incisions or impressions with a stick. 
Everted rims frequently handles 


2) or tabs 


bear strap 


Fig. 73: Fig 73:4, 5). Simple flaring 


rims, frequently fairly high and _ straight, 
constitute a minority group. These are either 
undecorated or are decorated with incisions or 
impressions only on the lip; occasionally the 
outer rim surface bears vertical simple stamp- 
ing.’ Both thickened and unthickened rims are 
occasionally modified with the fingers to pro- 
duce an undulate appearance when viewed 
from above. Necks of Category A vessels are 
often combed or brushed, usually vertically 
Fig. 73: 1-4), and all bodies are smooth or 
simple stamped. 

This complex is characteristic of the fortified 
part of the Lower Cheyenne River site (39ST1), 
which Strong (1940, pp. 380-1) suggests was 
Trudeau in 1795; of the Buffalo 


(39ST6), in Columbia 


visited by 
Pasture site which a 
1939 carried out limited 
excavation (op cil., p. 381); and of sites 39ST25, 
39ST47, 39ST50, 39ST51, and 39HU22. Pottery 


of this kind was also collected from the surface 


University party in 


of 39ST5, where it occurred with a minority of 
B, to be 
from 39ST12, where there is a hint of its strati- 


sherds of Category discussed next; 


No attempt is made here to establish pottery types 
rhe categories simply include sherds which are considered 
sufficiently similar to be thrown together for the descriptive 
purposes of this paper. When time will have been available 
for additional study of the pottery, the categories will un 
doubtedly be quite different 

Strong’s identification of historic Arikara ceramics is 
vased on collections from the well-documented Leaven 
vorth site near the Grand River 

7 By this term is meant the ridged and grooved surface 
found on Plains pottery and variously described as grooved 
paddle marking, thong-wrapped paddle marking, etc. The 
straight, high rims with vertical simple stamping are dis 


cussed under category C, below. 
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graphic position above pottery of Category B 
and cord-marked ‘pottery; and from 39ST23, 
together with sherds of Category B. Sites 
39ST1, 39ST6, 39ST12, 39ST23, 39ST25, and 
39ST50 are in uncultivated land and at each, 
house pits and an enclosing ditch can be seen. 
39ST1 is at the mouth of the Cheyenne River, 
39ST6 is near the Oahe dam site about 6 miles 
above Fort Pierre, and 39ST12,39ST23,39ST25, 
and 39ST50 lie from about 2 to 9 miles below 
the Cheyenne River. Site 39HU22, which will 
be covered by the east end of the Oahe dam, is 
marked by depressions but lacks any surface 
evidence of a moat. At Site 39STS, no signs of a 
ditch or of pits were observed, although the 
surface has apparently never been broken and 
specimens were found in some profusion along 
the terrace edge. The original nature of this 
site is of considerable interest, since it would 
appear to be a likely spot for the Arikara 
village above the mouth of No Timber Creek 
which Lewis and Clark reported had been 
occupied five years earlier (Thwaites, 1904, 
p. 172) 
miles above the mouth of the present Chantier 


39ST5 is situated slightly less than 3 


Creek, a small stream in a presently treeless 
valley which has been identified with No Timber 
Creek, and, to judge from the artifact sample 
collected, contains pottery which is predomi- 
nantly Arikara-like. 

The next defined pottery complex to be 
considered is represented in our collections by 
samples from 16 sites between the mouth of 
the Cheyenne River and a point a few miles 
below Oacoma, an air distance of about 95 
miles. Thirteen of these sites are in Stanley 
County above Fort Pierre, two are near Oacoma 
in Lyman County, and one is on the east side of 
the river at the northern edge of Brule County 
a few miles above Chamberlain. The pre- 
dominant pottery recovered from these sites, 
Category B, is gray to buff, rather thin, and 
fairly hard. The rims flare, but are straight and 
usually fairly uniform in thickness from neck 
to lip. The lips are incised or impressed in a 
variety of ways and the outer surface of the rim 
characteristically bears a series of incised or 
lines. It appears that the 
bodies of vessels with rims of this kind are 
smooth or simple stamped and are frequently 


trailed horizontal 


decorated by incising, probably on the shoulder 
area. In‘ the collections in which category B 
pottery predominates there are small numbers 
of collared rims of rather varied form and deco- 
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ration and even fewer sherds with high straight 
rims decorated only on the lip. These latter 
rims, which predominate in the complex to be 
discussed next and are designated Category C, 
frequently bear vertical simple stamping on 
their outer surfaces. 

Category B and associated pottery are found 
generally at sites which are marked by sizeable 
depressions in the surface but exhibit no evi- 
dence of fortification. The sites vary greatly in 
size; they contain from three to severa! dozen 
depressions or are merely small pottery-bearing 
areas in which no surface features are discernible. 
One component, including approximately 30 
visible house pits, is immediately adjacent to a 
fortified unit mentioned earlier which yields 
Arikara components are 
included under a single number, 39ST1. It 
appears that part of the component 


pottery; the two 


under 
underlie the fortified settle- 
ment, although no direct evidence of this has 
apparently been observed. House pits thickly 
distributed along a ridge above Fort Bennett for 


discussion may 


a distance of considerably more than a mile 
may constitute a single huge village, for small 
test pits at two widely separated points on the 
ridge produced pottery of category B and no 
physical distinction could be observed in the 
field. For convenience, however, two numbers 

39ST 4 and 39ST49 
arbitrarily defined areas of the site.® 


have been assigned to two 


Category B pottery is especially intriguing 
because of the wide distribution of its deco- 
rative elements. A series of incised or trailed 
horizontal lines on the exterior rim surface 
associated with transverse or diagonal incised 
or impressed lines on the lip or short diagonal 
incisions at the upper edge of the outer rim is 
found on pottery from many sites along the 
Missouri River and far to the south and south- 
west. It is difficult to believe these various 
occurrences do not usually reflect some sort of 
typological relationship, although there appears 
to be a considerable amount of variation in 

* Other sites with Category B pottery which have been 
recorded by the Survey are 39STS, where a relatively 
minor quantity was found on the surface with Arikara 
pottery; 39ST12 and 39ST23, where it is found with 
Category A pottery; 39BR10, where the predominant 
pottery is assignable to Category C; and 39LM24, 39LM31, 
39ST10, 39ST21, 39ST26, 39ST27, 39ST34, 39ST35. 
39ST36, 39ST40, and 39ST42. For a few of these sites the 
quantity of pottery recovered is exceedingly small; it is 
conceivable that further collection would demonstrate that 


the present samples represent minority types at some sites. 
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technique of application of the design and in the 
ware upon which the design is applied. Sherds so 
decorated have been reported from northeastern 
Wyoming and northern Nebraska by Wedel 
(1940), pp. 323-4; 19476), who suggests that 
pottery from the southern Black Hills described 
by Buker (1937) may be related. Apropos of 
this latter possibility, a Missouri River Basin 
Survey party recovered thin, hard pottery with 
horizontally incised exterior rim, decorated lip, 
and incised body in Angostura Reservoir near 
Hot Springs, South Dakota, during this past 
summer (J. T. Hughes, personal communi- 
cation). A sherd from Ash Hollow 
Nebraska 
similar decoration, but is apparently otherwise 
quite unlike the pottery with which we are 
concerned (Champe, 1946, Pl. 9: 5 and pp. 
113-14). Sherds found in Upper Republican 
sites in the Medicine Creek Reservoir in south- 
ern Nebraska likewise resemble our material 
mainly in decorative motif (M. F. Kivett, 
personal communication). A private collection 
from the proposed Amherst Reservoir in south 
central Nebraska, on loan to the Missouri River 
Basin Survey, contains rim sherds which are 
most often fairly thick and curve outward 


Cave in 


southwestern bears a somewhat 


from the neck, but whose exterior surface bears 
a series of horizontal lines, either trailed or 
cord-impressed. Diagonal incisions commonly 
occur ort the lip or on the outer rim immediately 
below the lip. Much closer resemblances exist 
between the horizontally incised rims of Cate- 
gory B in the Oahe Reservoir and upper Fort 
Randall Reservoir and of pottery from certain 
sites in northeastern Nebraska.® Sherds from 
39ST1 at the mouth of the Cheyenne River and 
from Minaric II at the confluence of Ponca 
Creek with the Missouri River are virtually 
identical, except that bone fragments occur as 
tempering material in the latter in contrast to 
the grit tempering material of the former. 
Proceeding to sites which are closer geo- 
graphically to the area of our investigation, 
several which have been reported apparently 
have pottery like that under consideration. 
The ceramics of the Arzberger site, a fortified 
village on the east side of the Missouri River 
a few miles below Pierre, are described by Strong 
both cord-marked and 
surfaces and 


as having simple 


stamped incised and punctate 


decoration. Collars and handles are also char- 


* Redbird sites in Holt County and Minaric sites in 
Knox County, excavated by the University of Nebraska, 


Laboratory of Anthropology 
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acteristic of the pottery here, but it is apparent 
that horizontally incised, unthickened rims also 
occur, although perhaps in small numbers 
(Strong, 1940, Pl. 10, p). The La Roche site, 
a village on the west side of the Missouri 
River in southern Stanley County, is related in 
some way to sites found fartter upstream, 
judging from the description and illustrations 
of pottery in Meleen’s report of the complex. 
“Bands of horizontal lines encircling the rim,” 
presumably as illustrated in his Plate II: 4, 5, 
8, 10, and 11, ‘‘are found on 56% of the sherds” 
(Meleen, 1948, p. 22). Without a comparison of 
relatively complete complexes, statements re- 
garding the relationships of sites are of course 
fraught with peril, but it is tempting to suggest, 
on the basis of apparent pottery similarities and 
the fact that houses at the La Roche site are 
without fortification, that 
La Roche and the unfortified part of 39ST1, 


loosely arranged 


for example, are fairly closely related. The 
Scalp Creek site, not far above the Fort Randall 
dam site in Gregory County, has been excavated 
by the University of South Dakota but is 
unreported except that it is included in a trait 
comparison table in the report on the La Roche 
site (Meleen, 1948, pp. 28-30). This site is 
stratified ;'® the lower level will be mentioned 
later, but 
resembles that at La Roche. Differences include 


the upper occupation apparently 
the presence of a defensive ditch at Scalp 
Creek, as well as the presence of handles on 
pottery vessels. I have seen horizontally incised 
rims in the collection from this site, but do not 
know in what numbers they are present. 

Meleen has concluded that the La Roche and 
Scalp Creek sites are fairly closely related to the 
Lower Loup Focus of Nebraska and has sug- 
gested that the occupants may have been the 
ancestors of the Arikara, who were found well 
upstream at the time of the earliest known re- 
corded contact by Whites. The suggestion of 
close resemblances between the pottery of the 
La Roche site and Minaric II engenders the 
hope that the latter site will be reported in the 
not too distant future. Will has indicated cut- 
ting dates of 1434, 1438, 1448, and 1457 (all 
plus 5-10 years) for four wood specimens from 
the site (Meleen, 1948, p. 31). 

The unfortified Demery site, on the west side 
of the Missouri River at the boundary between 


’E. E. Meleen, personal communication, and records 


and specimens on file in the University of South Dakota 


Museum 
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North Dakota and South Dakota, has been 
identified by Will and Hecker (1944, p. 88) 
as the location of “‘Arikara from the west side 
of the river... when some or all of the east 
side Arikara lived in the Mandan neighborhood 
prior to 1796.” It is asserted that pottery of this 
site shows evidence of close relationship to that 
of the Leavenworth site (op. cit., p. 42), but the 
description which follows this assertion indi- 
cates that only about 10 per cent of rims are 
thickened or everted and suggests that 175 of 
450 rims have incised outer rim and incised or 
impressed lip decoration. In a small collection 
from this site in the possession of the Survey, 
almost every rim bears several horizontal in- 
cised lines on the exterior surface of the rim. 
This pottery bears little resemblance to that 
described for the Leavenworth site by Strong 
(1940, pp. 368-9 and PI. 7). 

In the present state of knowledge, speculation 
as to the authorship of Category B pottery is 
probably futile. The characteristic combination 
of decorative elements has been noted under 
conditions which suggest a fairly extended time 
Upper Republican time to the 
period of European contact. The occurrences 
in Upper Republican sites are few, however, and 
the specimens differ considerably from those in 
the Oahe Reservoir area and at Minaric II; 
metal appears to have been found at the latter 
site, but the question of association with the 
aboriginal materials probably cannot be an- 
swered until a careful study of field records has 
been made. The manifestations in the area in 
which we are primarily interested at the mo- 
ment and those which most closely resemble 
them are probably referable to a relatively 
late date—late prehistoric or early proto- 
historic, as Wedel (1947, p. 159) has suggested. 
The known distribution is compatible with 
Meleen’s and Will and Hecker’s assignment to 
Arikara except for the time factor. The dates 
indicated for the Demery site and the La Roche 
site are more than 300 years apart; this is a long 


span—from 


time span if the ceramics of the two sites are 
actually closely similar. Assignment of the 
Demery site to Arikara of the late eighteenth 
century implies either extremely rapid cultural 
change in the brief period before occupation of 
the Leavenworth site or pronounced differences 
between villages. If identification of sites in the 
vicinity of the Cheyenne River and of such other 
sites as Buffalo Pasture with Arikara is correct, 
and there seems little doubt of this, then either 
such differences existed or the Demery identi- 
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fication is incorrect. If pronounced village 
differences did not exist and the suggested date 
for the Demery site will not stand, the sug- 
gestion of an Arikara authorship for the pottery 
complex in question faces another difficulty; 
the La Roche date of about 1450 and the distri- 
bution of an identical or closely similar complex 
as far upstream as the Cheyenne River, and 
perhaps even as far as the North Dakota line, 
would require revision of the widely accepted 
interpretation of Arikara history. Strong (1940, 
p. 359) has summed up this interpretation thus: 
= that is, their 
movement up the Mis- 


one thing stands out 


constant northward 
sourl.... 

As to other tribes which tradition or historical 
evidence have placed in the area at one time 
or another, the lowa and the Omaha seem out 
former has been 
tentatively identified with the Orr Focus of the 
Oneota Aspect (Mott, 1938, p. 303), and Great 
Oasis pottery” has been found in 25DK10, a 
believed to be associated with the 
Large Village of the Omaha near Homer, 
Nebraska (Wilford, 1945, pp. 35-6, Fig. 3, a 
prove to be the Bad 
Village of the Omaha, near Wynot, Nebraska 
The 


previously mentioned, are situ- 


of the question, since the 


cemetery 


and in what may well 
(J. L. Champe, personal communication 
Minaric sites, 
ated in the documented Ponca 
hand, 


Ponca were ever on the Mis- 


inity of 
locations."* On the other evidence is 
lacking that the 
souri as far upstream as the Cheyenne River, 
where sites—some very large—containing pot- 
tery with horizontally incised rims are numer 
ous. Finally, our ceramic complex cannot be 
equated with the Mandan without some re- 
vision of opinion as to the cultural history 
of this tribe. For one thing, it has been com- 
monly that the Mandan 
the Missouri River from the east at the mouth 
of the White River. Moreover, at the Huff 


site—Middle Mandan according to Will and 


supposed reached 


See also Strong’s summary reconstruction of this move 
ment from the Nebraska-South Dakota line to the Ari 
kara’s final residence on the Fort Berthold reservation: of 


cil., pp 359-60 
* The decorative treatment of the characteristic Great 
Oasis rim and that of category B shows a general resem- 
blance, but the Great Oasis rim is characterized by a unique 
and very specific « 
othe r 
For ¢ xample 
(non 


on the Missouri River a league above the Niobrara 


ymous, 1914, p. 413. 


ombination of elements lacking in the 


rrudeau in 1794 located a Ponca village 
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Hecker (1944, p. 49)—the earliest cutting date 
among those obtained from eleven timbers 
was 1485 (Will, 1946, p. 16), only about 35 
years earlier than the tree-ring dates for the 
La Roche site. The ceramics from the two sites 
appear to be very unlike. 

It is apparent that the question of the author 
ship of Category B pottery must be left open 
for the present. All the tribes resident in the 
general area in historic times are not neces- 
sarily eliminated from consideration, but it 
might be well to consider the possibility that 
some hitherto quite unsuspected group may 
have been responsible for the occupation. 

The third pottery complex to be found at 
several sites in the area involved is character- 
ized by a preponderance of high, straight (but 
flaring) rims, most often bearing vertical or 
nearly vertical simple stamping on the outer 
surface, which lack decoration except for in- 
cised or impressed lines on the lip (Fig. 73: 6, 7 
The pottery with this kind of rim is designated 
Category C. The lip designs are of considerable 
variety; they include diagonal and transverse 
lines, chevrons, and punctations of various 
shapes. Bodies of vessels appear to be usually 
simple stamped. Other rim forms in collections 
from the sites in which Category C occurs in 
large numbers are simple and recurved or 
straight, or are collared, the collar most often 
being created by channeling of the interior 
rim surface. Collars are commonly decorated 
with incised chevrons (Fig. 73: 8) or opposed 
groups of diagonal lines, or are plain except for 
a scalloped effect at the base. 

3odies are incised in a few instances; usually 
it is impossible to determine with what kind of 
rim this decoration is associated, but in one 
case (Fig. 73: 9) the rim is straight and flaring. 
Handles, as on this same sherd, are rare. 

This « omplex is represented in the upper level 
fortified Oldham site (39CH7 
limited excavation revealed two round 
patterns associated with this same level; in 
39CH45, where house pits are visible but no 
ditch could be discerned; and .in 39BF4, 
39LM26, 39LM27, and 39LM28, all modified 
by cultivation. A small collection from 39LM25, 
an unfortified earth-lodge village, suggests that 


of the where 


house 


the pottery of the site will fall into this cate- 


\ lower horizon in this site yielded a small quantity of 
cultural material. The sherds recovered are so few that no 


characterization of them is possible beyond the statement 


that they are grit tempered and cord marked. 


cor 
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Fic. 73. Artifacts from various sites on the Missouri River in South Dakota. 1-5, sherds of Category A; 6, 7, sherds of 
Category C; 8, 9, sherds resembling Lower Loup pottery; 10-12, sherds of Category B; 13, 14, Upper Republican-like sherds 
from Site 39BR13; 15, Woodland sherd from Site 39BR11; 16, 17, 19, points and perforated canine tooth from Site 
39CH9; 18, shell object from Site 39CH4. 
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gory. Among the sherds from 39BR10, which 
consists of house pits and a detached ditch- 
enclosed area without evidence of habitations, 
were many of Category C and a few of Category 
B. The collection from the cultivated surface 
of 39BR13 includes pottery of Category C and, 
in approximately equal numbers, sherds of 
vessels with collared rims which are decorated 
with horizontal incised lines and with short 
diagonals at the lower and/or upper margins 
of the collar(Fig. 73:13,14). The bodies of these 
latter vessels are cord marked. This pottery 
closely resembles that recently recovered from 
Upper Republican Aspect sites in Medicine 
Creek Nebraska. Interestingly 
enough, the sherds from 39BR13, a few miles 
above Chamberlain, South Dakota, bear a much 
closer resemblance to Upper Republican pot- 


Reservoir, 


tery of southern Nebraska than to pottery of 
the St. Helena Focus of the same aspect, despite 
the fact that sites of the latter focus occur on the 
Missouri River less than 150 miles distant 
(cf. Cooper, 1936. Pls. 8-11). Other sherds 
include a rim with multiple handles suggesting 
certain pottery of the Lower Loup focus in 
Nebraska and a few other handle fragments. 

The relationships of the pottery of Category 
C are not clear. The known sites in which it 
predominates are confined, in the area of our 
investigation, to the upper two-thirds of the 
Fort Randall Reservoir area. It is represented 
by occasional sherds in other sites, such as the 
unfortified part of 39ST1, and somewhat 
similar sherds have been noted in collections 
from Lower Loup sites and the Minaric sites 
in Nebraska, but I have seen no collection else- 
where in which it is abundant. There is, how- 
ever, a suggestion of contemporaneity or near- 
contemporaneity with Lower Loup, since some 
of the associated pottery appears to resemble 
closely that from such sites as Burkett and 
Gray-Wolf in Nebraska. 

The Survey has visited fourteen earth-lodge 
villages which have not yet been considered 
because little or no artifact material was col- 
lected from them. It is probable that most if 
not all of them will be found to be related to one 
or another of the groups previously discussed. 
Five of these sites—39BF10, 39BR15, 39ST14, 
39ST41, and 39ST45—are fortified, and three 
of these are of especial interest. 39ST14, the 
Scotty Philips Ranch site, is a compact, distinct- 


* Compare, for example, our Fig. 73: 9 and Dunlevy, 
1936, Pl. 8, F. 
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ly marked, ditch-enclosed group of house pits 
lying in what will be the work area of the Oahe 
dam site. 39BF10, the Crow Creek site, is a 
large village of earth lodge depressions sur- 
rounded by a deep, zigzag ditch, and 39ST45 
is the only site in the area surveyed to date 
which has a ditch with clearly defined bastions. 
The last-named site resembles the Arzberger 
site, reported by Strong (1940, p. 382), in the 
nature of the encircling ditch and in the in- 
distinct character of surface features within the 
ditch. It is, however, much smaller than that 
site. The nine remaining sites, all unfortified, 
contain house pits numbering from about a 
half dozen, as at 39ST37, to several dozen, as 
at 39ST15. 

39CHS, a site not far above the Fort Randall 
dam which reveals evidence of two occupations, 
should be mentioned because of its potential 
importance, although little can be said about 
it until additional work has been accomplished 
there. Two culture-bearing strata, usually very 
thin, are separated by a layer of fine sterile 
material. Both strata are represented in a mound 
which was created by a deposit more than 4 feet 
thick associated with the lower occupation. 
Artifacts were not abundant in either layer in 
our trenches, but they were especially rare in 
the upper one. In the lower deposit, simple- 
stamped sherds somewhat resembling the 
pottery’ of Category C from farther upriver were 
found with sherds of cord-marked vessels with 
collared rims identical to those found at 39BR13 
and apparently related to Upper Republican 
wares in southern Nebraska. Fragments of a 
vessel with polished black surface and a chevron 
design executed in broad trailed lines on the 
flattish shoulder area were also found in this 
layer. Material from the upper level is exceed- 
ingly scarce but most of the sherds of a single 
pot with simple-stamped body, crudely incised 
shoulder area and outer rim surface, and 
flattened and diagonally incised lip were re- 
covered. The motif on the outer rim is like that 
of our Category B. No evidence of structures 
was noted in our limited trenches. 

Trenches excavated in 39CH29, a small 
occupational site on a cultivated terrace a few 
miles above 39CH5, produced only a small 
number of artifacts. The combination of pot- 
tery traits is not comparable to any complex 
known for the area, although some individual 
sherds closely resemble pottery from other sites. 
Characterization of the complex represented 
at the site is not now possible because there are 
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COOPER] FORT RANDALL 
scarcely any repetitions of form or decorative 
treatment; almost every rim sherd is unique 
within the collection. One rim sherd is similar 
to certain St. Helena focus sherds, two appear 
to be like Great Oasis material, and a few bear 


a general resemblance to Nebraska culture 
forms. 
Woodland components recorded by _ the 


Survey are represented by a surface collection 
from 39GRS5, on the site of the military Fort 
Randall; by a buried stratum at 39BR11, in 
the northern edge of Chanberlain; and by two 
burial mound sites, 39CH4 and 39CH9, both 
excavated. 

A handful of pottery from 39GR5 includes 
relatively thick sherds with surfaces bearing 
parallel cord marking and with very slightly 
flaring rims. A row of bosses created by punch- 
ing from the interior encircles the outer rim 
approximately an inch below the rounded lip. 
These sherds resemble sherds from the lower 
level of the Scalp Creek site, about 10 miles 
distant. At this site, excavated by the University 
of South Dakota Museum, sherds of this sort 
were associated with others bearing horizontal 
lines and inverted triangles created by impress- 
ing the clay with a single cord or cord-wrapped 
rod. This material is similar to collections from 
the Eagle Creek site, 25HT1, in northeastern 
Nebraska (Hill and Kivett, 1941, Pls. XX VII, 
XXVITI).'* 

At 39BR11 the walls of a borrow pit were 
cut slightly to reveal a cultural layer buried 
beneath a foot and more of a sterile silty deposit. 
The very small number of sherds recovered are 
grit tempered and cord marked and include one 
rim piece, which is straight, vertically cord 
marked, and decorated with the impressions 
of a cord-wrapped rod. The impressions lie 
diagonally across the outer edge of the lip 
(Fig. 73: 15). Similar sherds are reported from 


the Sondergaard site in Howard County, 
Nebraska (Hill and Kivett, 1941, p. 216, 


Pl. XIX: 1, 1). 

Two mounds, 39CH4, in a cultivated 
field between the Fort Randall dam site and 
the Wheeler Bridge were excavated by the 
Survey in the summer of 1947. Each proved to 
cover a rectanguloid pit containing secondary 
burials; Mound 1 contained in addition, near 
the top, a secondary burial of three individuals. 
A prepared clay floor lay at the base of Mound 


low 


* Sherds from 25HT1 in the Laboratory of Anthropol- 


ogy, University of Nebraska, have been examined. 
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1, and traces of wood suggest that the sub- 
mound pit was originally covered with timbers. 
Two bundle burials and the haphazardly de- 
posited remains of at least three other individ- 
uals lay on the floor of the pit. The larger long 
bones of one of the bund!e burials had been 
neatly perforated, a feature somewhat reminis- 
cent of treatment of bones at the Younge site 
(Greenman, 1937). were no artifacts 
with the burials, but a few were 
found in the mound fill. These included about 
a half dozen thick, cord- 
marked sherds and a few circular, plano- 
convex shell objects about an inch in diameter 
with a central hole about } inch across (Fig. 
73: 18). Mound 2 covered a pit which contained 
the bones of several individuals deposited in 
no apparent order. Apparently the only artifact 
found in this mound is part of a large stemmed 
projectile point which lay within a fragmentary 
skull. 

39CH9, in the spillway area of the Fort 
Randall dam, resembled 39CH4 to some extent 
in that the mound covered a rectanguloid pit 
with were associated. Burials 
were absent from the pit, however, and occurred 
only in the fill and on the base of the mound. 
They were probably all secondary, although two 
were partially articulated. There were no clear- 
cut associations of artifacts with burials, but 
a number of specimens were recovered from the 
mound fill and from burrows, of which there 
were many. The principal artifacts are parts of 


There 
associated 


predominantly 


which timbers 


two small, vertically elongated pots which bear 
a slight resemblance to some of the pottery from 
the Sterns Creek component of the Walker 
Gilmore site on the Missouri River in eastern 
Nebraska (Strong, 1935, Pl. 19: 1, a); several 
fragments of shell objects like those found in 
Mound 1 of 39CH4; a few disk and tubular shell 
beads; two projectile points (Fig. 73: 16, 17); 
and many perforated canine teeth (Fig. 73: 19). 
The perforations are cut rather than drilled 
through the roots of the teeth, and the mesial 
and lateral surfaces are flattened. The teeth 
are rather uniformly large and are apparently 
from either the wolf or a large dog. 

The two mound sites do not seem to cor- 
respond closely to any known complex, although 
individual traits are comparable to those in 
rather widely separated places. The use of 
small timbers has been noted in the Mille 
Lacs aspect in Minnesota (Wilford, 1941, 
p. 237), in the Woodruff ossuary in northern 
Kansas (M. F. Kivett, personal communi- 
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cation), and in mounds in North Dakota 
(Montgomery, 1906, p. 641). The large, washer- 
like shell objects found in both 39CH4 and 
39CH9 occur in the Red River Aspect (Wilford, 
1941, p. 246), and in North Dakota mounds 
(Montgomery, 1906 Pl. XXXVI, 4H). Finally, 
perforated canine teeth are among the traits of 
the Red River Aspect (Wilford, 1941, p. 245), 
and are in the collections of the Nebraska 
Historical Guide Rock, 
ossuaries in southern 


Society from the 
Orleans, and Robb 
Nebraska (M. F. 


cation 


Kivett, personal communi- 
). The Minnesota specimens are wolf, but 
those from Nebraska vary so greatly in size 
that several species are probably represented. 

This brief and preliminary report on the 
activities to date of the Missouri River Basin 
Survey has not provided the final answers to 
any questions relative to cultural history in 
the region. We have attempted, by a cursory 
examination of small samples of a single class of 
artifacts, to ascertain in a very general way the 
range of cultures which have existed in the area 
and to develop some guides to future attacks 
on those archaeological problems previously 
outlined by Strong and others and those which 
are still emerging as the result of additional 
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field research. At least four complexes in addi- 
tion to those previously reported for the Arikara 
and at the Arzberger site exist in the rather 
limited stretch of the river we have surveyed. 
The four are: at least one Woodland variant, an 
Upper Republican variant or a complex in 
which pottery of Upper Republican type is an 
element, a complex in which pottery of Category 
B is predominant, and a complex partly char- 
acterized by pottery of Category C. There seems 
little doubt that some of these will prove upon 
further study to be divisible into two or more 
cultural units, and extension of survey activities 
to the as yet relatively untouched parts of the 
proposed reservoirs will almost certainly add to 
the complexity of the picture. Completion of 
the survey at the earliest possible date and 
immediate launching of an excavation program 
on the largest possible scale are urgently 
required. The excavation of such sites as 
39ST 14 and 39ST15 must be undertaken during 
the coming field season if they are to be saved 
from the power shovel and the bulldozer. 
River Basin Surveys 
Burnett Hall 
University of Nebraska 
Lincoln, Nebraska 


A PRELIMINARY REPORT ON THE THOMAS RIGGS 
VILLAGE SITE 
E. E. MELEEN 


HE Thomas Riggs village site is located 
along the east bank of the Missouri River 

on the ranch of the late Thomas L. Riggs in 
the SW{ NW3 Section 27, Township 112 North, 
Range 81 West, Hughes County, South Dakota 
(Fig. 74). It is approximately 10 miles above 
the proposed site of the Oahe Dam and will 
fall well within the limits of the basin of this 
huge reservoir when it eventually becomes filled. 
This particular site, unlike many others in 
the area, shows little evidence of depredation. 
This may be due in part to the fact that evi- 
dences of occupation are only faintly discernible 
on the surface. No conspicuous pits or mounds 
are visible, and the site is covered with a luxuri- 
ant growth of native grass which not only con- 
ceals the usual telltale surface accumulation of 
refuse but also obscures the minor surface 


irregularities. There were, however, noticeable 
variations in the density and type of vegetation 
in certain parts of the area which seemed un- 
natural, and several patches were definitely 
more verdant than normal. Close examination 
of these restricted areas led to the discovery of 
very slight and depressions 
which, when tested, proved to be pits marking 
the locations of former lodges. 

The general appearance of the site denoted 
antiquity. Also, the occurrence of rectangular 


inconspicuous 


lodges was suggested by the elongated shape 


of the depressions. Evidences of this type of 
lodge along the Missouri River had been pre- 
viously observed to the north in the vicinity of 
the South Dakota-North Dakota line but were 
presumably absent in the central part of the 
state. Because of these rather unusual char- 
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MELEEN PRELIMINARY REPORT ON THE 
acteristics, plans for a detailed examination 
were formulated with the intention of ascertain- 
ing the type of lodge and of obtaining, if pos- 
sible, sufficient material data with which to 
establish the relationships of the Thomas Riggs 
occupation to the known Plains cultures. 
Investigation of the 
November, 1940 as a project sponsored by the 


University Museum under the Federal Works 


site was started in 


Program. According to the original plans, the 
study was to have been « ompleted the following 
spring, but unforeseen circumstances which 
developed in 1941 caused all field work in the 
Pierre area to be suspended for an indefinite 
period. The project lay dormant until August, 
1947, at 


resume the work that had been barely started 


which time it became possible to 


during the earlier period. 


lo date, only one lodge and one outside 


cache pit have been excavated. The combination 


of excessive overburden and the great size of 


the lodges has greatly retarded progress, 
particularly as to the number of units that 
could be investigated with a small party. 


Details are therefore far from complete. Fully 


to describe the site at least two more houses 
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Fic. 74. Map showing the location of the Thomas Riggs 
site, South Dakota 


contour line is relatively flat bottom land. Location of the 


village The area below the 1500-foot 


village site is indicated by the triangular symbol 


should be examined. In view of the relatively 
small amount of work accomplished so far, the 
primary intent of this paper is merely to present 
a summary of what has been done and to draw 


a limited number of rather general conclusions. 


THOMAS RIGGS VILLAGE SITE 


DESCRIPTION OF VILLAGE SITE 


The Thomas Riggs Village occupies a portion 
of a flat topped promontory at the very edge 
of a high, gently westward sloping terrace that 
borders the valley of the Missouri River. From 


this vantage point, situated approximately 
7615 US 6M 
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Fic. 75. Map of the Thomas Riggs village site and 


environs. 


160 feet above the river, the inhabitants could 
view a wide expanse of the surrounding area 
and particularly that portion of the river valley 
that extends above and below the village. 
Many of the physical requirements necessary 
to the well-being of a primitive group were 
present in the immediate vicinity of the site. 
Although the entire area of the high terrace is 
devoid of trees, extensive tracts of timber occur 
nearby on the flood plain below the village. 
Scattered clumps of trees, consisting mostly of 
juniper and elm, are also present along the 
dissected and steeply sloping side hills that 
border the west edge of the village. Water was 
obtainable from the river or from springs that 
still trickle from the base of the gravel beds, 
outcropping along the face of the more steeply 
eroded portions of the valley wall. Suitable 
garden tracts were available on the bottoms, 
and thickets of wild fruits were probably grow- 
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THOMAS RIGGS SITE ~HOUSE NO. 


the floor plan of the excavated house in the Thomas Riggs sit 
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MELEEN PRELIMINARY REPORT ON THE 
ing more profusely then than now on the fertile 
flood plain. 

The village proper covers an area approxi- 
mately 400 feet wide by 800 feet long with the 
longer axis paralleling the edge of the terrace. 
Twenty-three shallow depressions, more or less 
elliptical in outline, are visible on the surface. 
These depressions are loosely arranged and 
quite widely spaced, as shown in Figure 75. 
Apparently the inhabitants lived peaceably, 
for there is no surface evidence of fortifications. 


DESCRIPTION OF HOUSE I 


The lodge chosen for excavation is located 
in the approximate center of the village, as 
indicated by the one crosshatched symbol in 
Figure 75. The depression that outlined the 
lodge measured 70 feet long east and west by 
40 feet wide and had a maximum depth of 0.5 
foot at the center. 

Below the surface, between 1.5 and 4.0 feet 
of sterile windblown silt had accumulated since 
the lodge fell in ruin. The thickness of this silt 
covering ranged from 1.5 to 3.0 feet near the 
outer edges to 3.0 to 4.0 near the center. Below 
this sterile zone and above the floor of the lodge, 
a second zone was encountered which consisted 
of mixed soil. The thickness of this zone varied 
from 1.0 foot near the outer edges to 0.5 foot 
toward the center. The floor was approximately 
4.0 feet below the present surface. 

The map of House 1 (Fig. 
the 
countered during the process of uncovering the 
floor. The the 
outlined by the outside row of posts and molds, 
were 36 by 65 feet. The lodge had been built 
within a pit dug approximately 1.5 feet below 
the level of the surface as it existed at that time. 


76) delineates its 


shape and depicts larger features en- 


dimensions of structure, as 


Irregular and closely spaced rows of posts had 
been set along the edge of the depressed floor 
on both the north and south sides to form the 
two longer walls of the lodge. These posts 
measured 0.5 to 0.8 foot in diameter and ex- 
tended below the floor to a depth of 1.5 to 2.0 
feet. Practic ally all of the posts along the outer 
wall charred and in 
sections were still standing 


were many instances 
in their original 
upright position (Fig. 77). A number of the 
better preserved specimens were saved for 
the purpose of dating. 

In marked contrast to the number of posts 
occurring along the two longer sides, very few 
clearly defined posts or molds were found at the 


two ends. Along the east wall one large timber, 
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a foot in diameter, had been set midway between 
the ends of the two longer walls, where it 
evidently served as a support to both the wall 
ind roof. Similar conditions existed along the 
west wall, where one post mold appeared on the 
south side of the ramp leading into the lodge. 

If posts had been used inside the lodge to 
support the roof, their presence had been 
obliterated by a later period of construction 
which is represented by a slightly smaller and 
more deeply excavated area, the outline of 
which is indicated by the second dotted line 
within the larger area in Figure 76. The floor 
of this second and presumably later structure 
measured 58 by 38 feet and had been dug to a 
depth of 1.5 to 2.0 feet below the level of the 
first occupation. The removal of the fill from 
the levels within the excavation left a 
narrow but well-defined ledge or shelf 1.5 to 2 
feet wide along the two longer sides, and an 
area resembling a platform on the east end. On 


two 


the west side, the wall of the second excavation 
had been dug down in line with the original 
wall. This was probably done to make use of the 
entrance ramp that remained from the first 
construction. The walls of this smaller lodge 
were constructed in much the same manner as 
the first. The posts were approximately 2.5 feet 
from the outer row of posts and were quite 
evenly spaced along the edge of the depression. 
They were, however, slightly smaller than those 
of the outer row, averaging about 0.5 foot in 
diameter. Many of the posts of the inner wall, 
like those of the first occupation, were charred 
and standing upright from the floor (Fig. 77). 
The remains of coarse charred grass were com- 
monly found intermixed with charred wood and 
soil between the two rows of posts. 

On the floor of the second level, molds were 
found toward the interior, evidently in the 
position of posts that supported the roof. Two 
rows of these molds, quite widely spaced and 
more or less in alignment, extended across the 
length of the floor, approximately one-third the 
distance in from the walls. Unlike conditions 
found along the outer walls, little remained of 
the posts in these molds; for the most part only 
traces of wood dust were found. 

In addition to the timbers used in the con- 
struction of the main portion of the lodge, a few 
were found which evidently had been used to 
enclose the entryway and possibly to support 
a part of its roof. These posts were located along 
the edge of the ramp leading down into the 
lodge. The presence of wattle at their bases and 
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along the edge of the ramp indicates the pos- 
sible use of this type of material as a wall 
covering for the entryway. The fact that wattle 
was not commonly found along the walls would 
suggest, however, a rather limited use of this 
material in the construction of the lodge. 

The entrance to the lodge faced west south- 
west. This feature was marked by a sloping 


Fic. 77. A portion of the south wall of House 1 at the 
Thomas Riggs site, showing the two floor levels and the 


charred posts and molds on eat h 


earthen ramp that started a short distance 
beyond the outside edge of the west wall and 
extended into the interior, a distance of 11 
feet, before reaching the lower floor level. The 
width of the ramp tapered from 6 feet at the 
outer end to 3 feet at the floor. The sides had 
been cut almost vertically down to the level of 
the interior of the lodge. The surface of this 
ramp was hard-packed and smooth. 

Major features uncovered while excavating 
House 1 include a large circular firepit, several 
smaller hearths, eleven cache pits of varying 
shapes and sizes, and a number of shallow de 
pressions of somewhat questionable purpose. 
In addition, rocks were commonly encountered 
on the floor in various parts of the lodge. Some 
occurred singly, others in groups of 2 to 24 in 
number. For the most part they represented 
unworked cobbles that had been carried in 
apparently for a specific purpose, possibly to be 
heated and used in cooking foods. The large 
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number of fire-cracked rocks found in the refuse- 
filled pit on the exterior at least suggested some 
such use. 

The platform that remained at the east end 
of the excavation appears to be a vestige of the 
earlier construction. This space varied in width 
from 7 feet at the north end to 10 feet at the 
south end. The west edge of the area was 
marked by an abrupt and vertical drop of 1 
to 2 feet to the lower floor level. Extended on 
the surface of the hard-packed floor of this 
platform were found the impressions of several 
charred posts, probably representing the re- 
mains of fallen ceiling beams. One small hearth 
was also encountered in the approximate 
The ash from this feature 
consisted largely of fragments of calcined bone. 


center of the area. 


It was also on this upper floor level that all of 
the larger cache pits were encountered. Two 
types were present, straight sided and _ bell- 
shaped. Pits I and V in Figure 76 are represen- 
tative of the latter type. The diameter of Pit I 
at the orifice was 2.5 feet expanding to a maxi- 
mum of 3.6 feet at the bottom. The bottom 
was flat and extended below the level of the 
floor to a depth of 3.5 feet. Pit V was very 
similar to Pit I except that the orifice measured 
3.0 feet in diameter and the base was slightly 
rounded. Pits II, III, IV, VI, and VII were 
straight-sided and ranged from 0.8 foot to 4.5 
feet in diameter and from 1.6 to 3.0 feet in 
depth. From all appearances, Pits IV and VI 
were features that had existed prior to the 
construction of the lodge. Both were compar- 
atively shallow and showed signs of having been 
disturbed during the time the original house 
pit had been dug. This same condition may 
apply to Pit VII though the disturbance is not 
so marked. None of these pits contained much 
in the way of artifacts. Two scapula hoes were 
recovered, one each in Pits IV and V. Pit I 
contained the skeleton of an adult female in a 
tightly flexed position. With the exception of a 
few sherds and a flint chip in the mixed soil 
below the skeletal material, this pit was sterile. 
Pit V contained a single human fibula and the 
remains of the skeleton of a raven 2 feet below 
the floor. 

Three smaller cache pits were found on the 
second or lower floor level and one along the 
ledge a few feet west of the center of the south 
wall. Pit VIII contained a supply of unworked 
flint while Pit XI had been filled with refuse 
consisting of ash and bone fragments. One 
bone awl was recovered from this debris. Pit 
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MELEEN PRELIMINARY REPORT ON THE 
X in the southwest corner of the lodge was 
sterile. Pit XI, on the ledge representing the 
level of the first floor, contained mixed soil in 
which a bone tube shaped from the wing bone 
bird fishhook 
found. 


of a and one small bone were 

The large firepit and the smaller hearths, 
with the exception of the one hearth found at 
the east end of the excavation, were all on the 
lower floor level. The large unlined firepit was 
located in the approximate center of the west 
half of the smaller lodge. Its diameter was 3.1 
feet and its depth at the center, 1.5 feet. The 
floor of this basin-like depression was baked to 
a brick-red color. The lodge floor adjacent to 
the east side of the pit showed a similar baked 
condition, as outlined by the dotted line in 
Figure 76. This was undoubtedly due to drafts 
from the entryway blowing heat across the 
floor. A lense of white ¢ ompac ted ash filled the 
pit to within a few inches of the floor level. 

The hearths had been built on the level sur- 
face of the floor. The position of these features 
was marked by an accumulation of ash, calcined 
bone fragments, rock chips, pieces of pottery, 
and charcoal above the floor, and by fire- 
reddened soil beneath the surface. Three such 
areas were present on the lower floor level, 
as shown in Figure 76 

The purpose of the elongated depression near 
the east end on the lower level is questionable; 
had 
significance. The feature was of unusual sh4pe 
being approximately 9 feet long by 1.6 feet wide. 
The base of the depression extended below the 
floor to a depth of 0.65 foot. The sides of the 
shallow pit were vertical and the bottom flat. 
The ends were rounded. Except for a noticeable 


possibly it may have some ceremonial 


outward bulge at the center of the inner side, 
the two longer sides were parallel. The material 
within the depression consisted of a blackened 
soil devoid of artifacts. Other smaller basin- 
shaped depressions appeared on the floor near 
the pottery 
recovered in some. From the general shape of 
features, it deduced that the 
inhabitants hollowed out the depressions to hold 


south wall. Fragments of were 


these may be 


their pots in an upright position. 


DESCRIPTIONS OF ARTIFACTS 
Considering the size of the excavation, the 
exploration of House 1 yielded an unusually 
meager quantity of artifacts. The variety of 
forms recovered are sufficiently diverse, how- 
ever, to: develop a tentative trait list, which 
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can be expanded as more data become avail- 
able. 

The material recovered consists largely of 
artifacts manufactured from stone, bone, and 
clay. Articles of shell, though well preserved 
when found, are very rare. Unfortunately the 
pottery industry is represented by a com- 
paratively small number of pieces. No whole 
pots were found and only a small collection of 
85 rim and about 400 body sherds is available 
for comparative study. 

Artifacts of stone. There are a variety of 
rough, pecked, ground, and flaked artifacts. 
The larger forms include such implements as 


metates, grooved and ungrooved mauls, a 
pecked and partially polished diorite celt, 
several water-worn pebbles that have been 


used as pecking stones, and a few irregularly- 
shaped fragments of scoria that have been used 
as abraders. 

Chipped stone artifacts include one small 
unnotched triangular point with serrated edges, 
two large leaf-shaped projectile points similar 
to Strong’s Nab2 type, several end scrapers of 
medium size, a number of side scrapers of flint 
with only one edge retouched, and a few larger 
leaf-shaped knives made from quartzite or less 
commonly from flint. A light, honey-colored 
chalcedony and the brown Knife River flint 
appear to be the most common types of stone 
used in the manufacture of the finer chipped 
implements, while green quartzite has been 
used almost exclusively in making the larger 
knives and scrapers. Workmanship displayed in 
the manufacture of these implements is fair 
to mediocre. 

Artifacts The implements, 
although numerous, usually well 
preserved, and show better than average work- 


of bone. bone 


not are 
manship. Of the larger bone tools, the scapula 
hoe with the inferior articulate unmodified, 
and gouges made from bison metapodials, are 
the most common forms. One of the gouges 
appears to been hafted and used as a 
crude hoe or pick (Fig. 78. B, a). The others 


have 


seem to be similar to those commonly used as 
fleshers, although none are notched. Several 
smaller and narrower implements of bone dis- 
play one chisel-shaped end. These are commonly 
made from a thick section of bone, usually the 
metapodial. They, too, were possibly used as 
fleshers (Fig. 78, B, 6, e). 

Awls are the most numerous of the bone 
tools. Three types are present: those made from 
sections of bird metatarsals, those shaped from 
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random sections of the heavier mammal bones, 
and the more abundant forms manufactured 
from longitudinally split sections of deer or 
antelope metapodials (Fig. 78, a, a-i). A great 
deal more care has been taken in shaping and 
finishing this last type of awl; the rough split 
edges have been smoothed and the articulate 
end, which ordinarily receives little attention, 


b 
j 
p 


012345 


Fic. 78. Artifacts from the Thomas Riggs site. a: a-i, 
awls; j, bone tube; &, fishhook; /, incompleted awl; m-o, 
shell beads; p, portion of a clay pipe; q, antler chipping tool; 
r, shell disk. B: a, c, heavy bone gouges; b, d, chisel-shaped 


fleshers; é, scapula hoe 


has been given special treatment on most of 
the specimens. Both sides of the joint have been 
ground down to such an extent that the worked 
surface merges smoothly into the articular 
ridge which forms the butt of the awl. Of the 
six awls of this type recovered, five show this 
rather uncommon treatment. 

The remaining bone artifacts are as follows: 
two flaking tools, a single bone tube cut from 


{NTIQUITY [4, 1949 
a bird bone, and a fishhook. One of the flaking 
tools has been shaped from a thick section of a 
metapodial while the second has been made from 
the tine of an antler (Fig. 78, a, g). The bone 
tube, which is smoothly finished at both ends, 
measures 2.5 inches in length and is slightly 
larger than the diameter of a pencil (Fig. 78, a, 
j). The fishhook is small with a straight shank, 
along which grooves have been cut to facilitate 
attachment (Fig. 78, a, ). 

Artifacts of shell. Artifacts of shell consist 
of one unperforated disk, 44 mm. in diameter, 
which had been cut from a Unio shell; two 
smaller perforated disk beads also made from 
Unio shells; and one small pierced cylindrical 
shell bead of marine origin (Oliva sp.?). See 
Figure 78, a, m-o, r. 

Pipes. Pipes are represented only by frag- 
mental pieces composed of pottery clay. One 
disk-shaped fragment, apparently the top 
portion of bowl, was the most complete 
specimen (Fig. 78, a, p). Several smaller frag- 
ments appear to have been pieces from a flat 
type of pipe. 

Metals. No metals or other trade goods were 
found which would indicate contact with whites. 


DESCRIPTION OF POTTERY! 


Pottery from the Thc as Riggs site, as be- 
fore mentioned, is represented by 85 rim and 
400 body sherds, all found during the course 
of the house excavation. The characteristics of 
the paste and color do not appear to vary signifi- 
cantly in the entire series, with the exception 
that there is a tendency for the larger vessels 
to show a higher proportion of tempering 
particles. Granite crushed to a medium-sized 
grit and mixed with the clay in liberal quantities 
was the only tempering material observed. 
The resulting texture ranges from medium fine 
to medium coarse. The paste tends to crumble 
rather than flake. Dark gray to black shades 
predominate on the interior, exterior, and core 
of the sherds, but occasional specimens also 
display a buff to brown exterior color. Twelve 
per cent of the sherds show additional smoke 
blackening on the exterior surface. Most vary 

' The writer is deeply indebted to Dr. Albert C. Spauld- 
ing for the organization of the data on the ceramic industry 
The description has been developed as a joint endeavor 
and has evolved from basic data submitted for review to 
the Museum of Anthropology, 
Ann Arbor, Michigan. 


Michigan University, 
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from 3 to 4 in hardness with extremes of 2.5 and 
5. 

The surface finish on the body sherds is pre- 
dominately smooth. Only a small number (7%) 
bear the impression of a grooved paddle. None 
has been treated with a cord-wrapped paddle. 

Analysis of the limited number of rim sherds 
suggests a division into four types of vessels, 
based primarily on rim shape. It is suspected 
that a significant association of decorative and 
other features with these rim types would be 
apparent in a larger series of sherds. The types 
are: (1) a variety on which the rim is straight 
and either vertical or outsloping; (2) a type hav- 
ing a flaring, usually low rim; (3) a higher, 
outwardly convex rim which blends smoothly 
into a concave neck to give an S-shaped profile; 
and (4) a collared type with either straight or 
outwardly convex rim, bordered on its lower 
margin by finger punctates or other special 
treatment. The distinguishing feature of the 
collared type (4) is an actual thickening and 
ornamentation of the lower rim border rather 
than a difference in basic rim shape, and the 
type appears to be closely related to (1) or 
possibly (3). 

About 80 per cent of the rim sherds are of 
the straight type. Both vertical and outsloping 
forms are common, with the latter predominat- 
ing. These sherds appear to be derived from 
fairly large vessels with globular bodies (Figs. 
79: 1-4; 80,1, p, r). Estimates of orifice diameter 
range from 18 to 36 cm., and of rim heights, 
from 25 to 50 mm. Measurements of rim and 
body thickness range from 4.5 to 9 mm. for the 
former and 3.5 to 5 mm. for the latter. One 
unusually complete sherd (Figs. 79: 2; 80, ). 
had the following dimensions: rim height 25 
mm., rim thickness 4.5 mm., orifice diameter 18 
cm., diameter at base of rim 15 cm., shoulder 
diameter 22 cm., body thickness 3.5 mm., and 
an estimated total height of 150 mm. The lip 
forms on this first type are either rounded or 
flat. The juncture of rim and upper body is 
marked by a well defined angle, and the 
shoulder area tends to be flattened and to ap- 
proach the horizontal rather than to form a 
smooth spherical curve. Although direct evi- 
dence is lacking, body sherds suggest a smoothly 
rounded base for all vessel forms at the site. 
A few lips of the straight rimmed type show 
pointed projections (Fig. 80, 7), but the number 
and arrangement of such features on the vessels 
known. Surface finish on identifiable 


is not 
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sherds is invariably smooth, and sometimes 
shows enough burnishing to reflect medium 
strong highlights. Decoration occurs only on 
the surface of the lip and takes the form of 
diagonally incised or impressed lines or notches, 
or less commonly a series of closely spaced 
punctates on the flat lip surface or vertically 
incised lines on the outer margin of the lip. 
The lip of one rim sherd bore a single incised, 


sherds from the Thomas 


Fic. 79. Cross section of rin 


Riggs site (outside surface to the right). 1-4, straight rim 
types. 5-8, flared rim types. 9-11, S-shaped rim types. 12, 


13, collared rims. Full size. 


zigzag line. Most of the lips have been deco- 
rated with one or the other of these designs. 
The second type, characterized by a flaring 
rim, constitutes only 8 per cent of the rim 
sherds. This limited sample does not permit 
more than a speculative description of total 
shapes, but a rather small vessel having a low, 
outcurving rim appears to be characteristic 
(Figs. 79: 5; 80, d). Estimates of vessel size on 
the basis of rim sherd measurements are: rim 
height 20 mm., rim thickness 8 mm., orifice 
diameter 20 cm., and diameter at the base of 
the rim 16 cm. The juncture of the rim and body 
in this type assumes a smoothly rounded shape. 
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The shoulder area also appears more rounded. 
The lip form is commonly rounded or beveled. 
Again, all available evidence suggests a smooth 
surface finish. Broad notches on the margin of 
the lip are common. One sherd (Fig. 80, c) has 
a pointed lip projec tion. This sherd is also one 
ol a 


few showing decoration on the shoulder 


area: a chevron motif extending from the outer 


h 
/ 


= / j 


- 


Fic. 80. Rim sherds from the Thomas Riggs site. a—-%, 
m, 0, q, 
b, straight rim type; d, 


decoration beneath the rim: a, e-g, collared type; 


flared type; /-k, m, o, q. 5 shaped 
type. /, n, p, r, decoration limited to the rim: /, », r, the 


more common straight rim type; , the flaring rim type 


margin of the shoulder nearly to the rim base. 
This particular design consists of shallow trailed 
lines 2.0 to 3.0 mm. in width. 


from six 


In all, twelve 
have the 
shoulder area decorated with either medium- 


sherds, probably vessels, 
wide trailed lines or narrow incised lines, and 


on most the decoration assumes the form of 
chevrons. The designs composed of narrow 
incised lines are more closely spaced but not 
so neatly applied as those formed by the broader 


and shallower lines. In general, the latter are 


INTIQUITY 4, 1949 
composed of more definitely separated sub-units. 
It is not certain that the incised shoulder area is 
confined to vessels having flared rims, but this 
was invariably the case where rim and deco- 
ration occurred on the same sherd. 

The third type, having a flattened S-shaped 
rim and neck profile, is represented by 12 
rim sherds, or about 14 per cent of the total. 
These rims are thought to have been associated 
with having globular bodies 
(Figs. 79: 9-11; 80, h-k, m, 0, g). Sherd measure- 
ments yield the following estimated dimensions: 


larger vessels 


diameter of orifice 22 to 28 cm., rim height 33 
to 47 mm. Lips are characteristically narrow 
and rounded. Nodes projecting outwardly from 
the lip or lip margin (Fig. 80, k, m, 0) constitute 
the major decorative element. The rim and 
neck area has a smooth surface finish, but the 
treatment of unknown. Cord- 
impressed or incised decoration appears on the 


collars of all rims, 


the body is 


( ord- 
The 


design consists of three, four, or five fairly 


five sherds being 


impressed and the remainder incised. 
evenly spaced encircling horizontal lines. Three 
of the cord-impressed sherds show that these 
lines interrupted by upward 


nested chevrons (Fig. 80, 4, 7, &), 


were pointed 
and in two 
cases a pointed lip projection occurs immediate- 
ly above the point of the uppermost chevron. 
One of the incised sherds shows an interruption 
of the horizontal lines directly below a small 
tab or lug, which extends laterally from the 
lip (Fig. 80, m). Cords used in decoration were 
2 mm. in diameter and the individual impres- 
sions were spaced from 5 to as high as 10 mm. 
apart. Lines forming the chevrons were more 
closely spaced, generally from 3 to 5 mm. 
apart. The incised lines follow much the same 
pattern, with the space between impressions 
5 to 7 mm. A less common type of decoration is 
79: 11; 80, q). 
The specimen is undecorated except for a small 


represented on one sherd (Figs. 


tab which extends laterally from the margin 
of the lip and a node projecting from the lower 
rim border. 

The final class, that of collared rims, is, as 
was noted above, distinguished by the thicken- 
ing and ornamentation of the lower rim border. 
In profile, the rim may be straight or S-shaped 
(Figs. 79: 12, 13; 80, a, e-g); form, 
dimensions, and surface finish are probably 


vessel 


similar to the ones in those two classes. Dimen- 


rim 
height 33 to 47 mm., diameter of orifice 22 
to 36 cm. Surface finish on identifiable sherds 


sions of measureable rims are as follows: 
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is characteristically smooth. Decoration of the 
collared type has been observed on the rim only 
and is exclusively incised or modeled. On one 
sherd the modeling takes the form of a node 
with central punctation placed on the rim and 
extending from slightly above the lip to the 
lower border (Fig. 80, g). Lips are rounded or 
flat and invariably plain. The collared type 
shows a number of features of decoration and 
general form which are also found in the S- 
shaped rim class and the two may be related. 
Separation of the types is probably useful for 
historical reasons, however. Future work may 
that 
is ancestral to the S-shaped form. 


show 


the straight-rimmed, collared form 


SUBSISTENCE AND FOOD GATHERING 


Little evidence was found in the portions of 
the site so far examined to indicate that plant 
foods were extensively used by the inhabitants. 
Vegetal remains are represented solely by a few 
charred pits of wild fruit. The common occur- 
rence of the scapula hoe suggests, however, that 
these people practiced some form of horticulture 
to supplement the foodstuffs that grew wild. 
It is suspected that direct evidence of cultivated 
crops will eventually be found. 

Animal birds, 
fish, and fresh water clams. The first were most 


remains were of mammals, 


numerous. Of the larger types, the remains of 
the bison and deer were the most plentiful. The 
smaller mammals were represented by both 
Several 
had 


also served as an important item of food. Fish 


herbiverous and carniverous species. 
species of birds, particularly waterfowl, 
ind clam, on the other hand, appear to have 
been used in limited numbers, possibly because 
of the difficulty in getting them. 


SUMMARY AND CONCLUSIONS 


Prior to the present investigation very little 
intensive work had been done on comparable 
sites in South Dakota. The only published data 
which appear to be of the same general type 
are found in a report by Strong (1940, p. 378) 
on field work done in 1932 at the Rygh site in 
Campbell County, approximately 30 miles 
the North Dakota-South 
Dakota line. Strong dug a 10-foot square, 7 


downstream from 


feet deep, through one of the large refuse 
middens, using 1-foot levels in an effort to 
determine the cultural changes during the 


period of occupation of the site. He gives a 
rather brief but interesting description of the 
results. 
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Strong (op. cit., p. 379) concludes that the 
Rygh site is of Mandan origin and protohistoric 
age. The Mandan identification is based upon 
the close relationship existing between the 
traits found in the Rygh site and those of the 
better documented Double Ditch and Old Fort 
Abraham Lincoln sites in North Dakota. The 
age was determined largely by the presence of 
fragments of metal in the upper 3 feet of the 
trench. 

Unfortunately, information concerning the 


house types at the Rygh site is very limited. 


Strong (op. cil., p. 379) mentions that the 
surface appearances are very similar to those 
at the two above-mentioned sites in North 
Dakota. According to Will and Hecker (1944, 


p. 18), the Mandan traditions indicate that the 
first villages occupied by these people consisted 
of rectangular or square houses laid out in 
are at part 
present at the Thomas Riggs site: rectangular 
lodges appear to be common but the arrange- 


rows. These conditions least in 


ment of lodges in rows is not apparent. 

In general, it may be said that the houses of 
the earlier Mandan villages in North Dakota 
conform in size and shape to conditions ob- 
served at the Thomas Riggs site. This relation- 
ship is particularly marked at the Huff site, 
where one lodge was completely uncovered and 
two others partially worked (Will and Hecker, 
1944, p. 19). All were rectangular in shape and 
semi-subterranean. Side walls were built up of 
closely spaced posts 6 to 8 inches in diameter 
and the end walls were supported by large 
posts located in the center cf the span at each 
end in much the same manner as at the Thomas 
Riggs site. Features found within the lodges 
which are common to both sites include cache 
pits, both large and small; a large firepit located 
near the entrance; and small, shallow basin- 
shaped depressions on the floor in which, at 
the Huff site, pots were actually found. 

The two sites differ in some respects. For 
one thing, the houses in the Huff site were 
arranged in Also, Huff 
fortified, a well-defined ditch encircling the 
village on three sides. Inasmuch as the Huff 
site is considered to be Middle Mandan by 
Will and Hecker (1944, p. 60), these variations 
may be due to a difference in time rather than 
culture. 


rows. the site was 


Passing downstream again to the Rygh site, 
it is of interest to note that this site had also 
been fortified. A ditch or moat is plainly dis- 
cernible on the north and west sides but it is 
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not too well defined on the east and south. 

Comparison of the cultural traits represented 
by the various types of artifacts recovered from 
the Rygh and Thomas Riggs sites, offers further 
evidence of a rather close relationship between 
these two sites. This is particularly true of the 
material recovered from the lower levels in 
the Rygh village. Strong (1940, p. 378) found 
that incised decoration of pottery decreased 
from bottom to top, whereas cord decoration 
increased. Simple straight rims, often with 
parallel, horizontal incised decorations, were 
characteristic of the lowest levels. In the third 
level from the bottom an elaboration and 
multiplication of all types began to develop. 
The characteristic rainbow decoration, the rare 
fabric marking, and equally rare cord-wrapped 
stick decoration appeared at this level. Strong 
also noted that closely spaced cord decoration 
was highly conventionalized and more or less 
static from top to bottom, whereas incised 
designs became more intricate. Strangely, no 
collared or S-shaped rims were encountered 
in the lowest levels of the excavation at the 
Rygh site. The S-shaped rim appeared rather 
suddenly in the third level, however, and from 
there on persisted to the top. In so far as com- 
parisons can be made, the absence of these two 
types of vessel shape is the most noticeable 
difference in pottery between the two sites; 
it is, however, entirely possible that the two 
were present at the Rygh site but were not 
encountered in the limited area of the excava- 
tion. Though a detailed des« ription of the pot- 
tery from the Rygh site has not yet been 
published, it is quite evident that the pottery 
from the earlier levels at that site is essentially 
of the same type as that found in the Thomas 
Riggs village, and that none of the elaborate 
forms common to the later periods are present 
at Thomas Riggs. 

The traits represented by the bone and antler 
work in the two South Dakota sites are wide- 
spread throughout the Plains area and there- 
fore not particularly diagnostic. The most 
common forms include bone gouges, scapula 
hoes, fleshers, bone awls, and flaking tools. 
Types present only in the Rygh site are those 
which Strong (1940, p. 378) describes as bison 
scapula “hide wringers,”’ cancellous bone skin 
dressing implements, socketed projectile points, 
bird bone whistles, and goose head ceremonial 
objects. The last mentioned types were taken 
from Levels 3,4, and 5 and apparently represent 
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forms that developed relatively late in the 
stratigraphic sequence. It is significant that 
many of these later types mentioned by Strong 
are forms that also appeared in the Oahe site, 
which is of Arikara origin and considered to be 
protohistoric in age. Apparently contacts had 
been made between the two groups during the 
period represented by the upper levels at the 
Rygh site, from which a noticeable blending of 
traits developed. 

The stone artifacts from the Rygh site are 
barely mentioned by Strong (1940 
sequently the relationships of these materials 
remain obscure. Will and Hecker (1944, p. 25), 
however, report that pecking stones, grooved 
mauls, stone hammers, and polished celts are 
commonly found in the Mandan sites of North 
Dakota. Abraders of sandstone and scoria also 


and con- 


occur in all sites. Grooved axes are rare. Flint 
arrowheads, plentiful in the earlier sites, are 
replaced by those of metal in later villages. 
The flint points are small triangular forms, 
generally notched. Of the stone implements, 
the projectiles in particular are so poorly repre- 
sented at the Thomas Riggs site that detailed 
comparisons must await future determination. 

Information relative to the ceremonial prac- 
tices of the Thomas Riggs inhabitants is also 
very limited. Aside from the skeletal material 
encountered in the two cache pits and the 
occurrence of fragments of clay pipes, little is 
known. The burial grounds, if they do exist, 
were not located. Nevertheless, certain similari- 
ties can be noted with the burial habits at the 
North Dakota sites. Strong (1940, p. 362) 
reports encountering a bundle burial and one 
flexed burial, as well as scattered human bones, 
in limited excavations at the Double Ditch 
site. At the Old Fort Abraham Lincoln site 
there were eleven burials in pits covered with 
slabs of wood and several in the deepest and 
oldest cache pits. Grave goods were rarely 
found with the skeletal material. 

Some of the burial customs reported for the 
North Dakoia sites have also been found in 
certain Arikara sites of South Dakota. The 
practice of burying the dead in shallow pits in a 
flexed position and the use of slabs of wood or 
bark to cover the grave are commonly found 
in Arikara sites. The burials in deep pits, and 
especially those in cache pits within the lodges, 
appear more common to Mandan sites. Second- 


ary burials are also of more common occurrence 
in Mandan sites. Strong (1940, p. 362) is in- 
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clined to attribute the burials in cache pits 
within the lodges to emergency conditions, but 
the practice seems to be widespread. 

On the basis of data obtained at the Swan 
Creek site in Walworth County, South Dakota, 
it is suspected that the Mandans also buried in 
plots on the outskirts of their villages. The 
skeletal remains were here encountered in pits 
approximately 4 feet in diameter at depths of 
5.5 to 6 feet below the surface. Primary burials 
were invariably flexed, and in all but one 
instance the pits contained single individuals. 
Two skeletons were found in one pit, which also 
contained the only grave goods found in this 
series, two catlinite pipes and several projectiles 
showing unusual workmanship, which had been 
placed approximately 1 foot above the bodies. 
Only one secondary burial was excavated; a 
single pit contained the disarticulated remains 
of five individuals. 


The large number of charred posts in the 
Thomas Riggs site presented a splendid oppor- 
tunity to obtain material for tree ring studies. 
Sections from the timbers were submitted to 
Mr. George Will of Bismark, North Dakota 
for determination of dates. The climatological 
South 
Dakota should compare most favorably with 


conditions of central and northern 
those represented in the master chart established 
for North Dakota. It is believed that correla- 
tions, though as yet unconfirmed, should prove 
reasonably close. However, pending the inte- 
gration of data from intermediate points these 
dates must be used with discretion; they are 
presented here on a tentative basis. 

Dates ranging from 1477 to 1516 A.D. were 
obtained from a series of six specimens. Because 
some of the timbers had considerable wood on 
the outside which could not be read with any 
degree of certainty, several of these dates are 


possibly short of actual cutting dates by five. 


to ten years. However, by using the average of 
the six specimens and allowing ten years for the 
possible shortage on the outside, it appears 
reasonable to assume that the Thomas Riggs 
site was established about 1480 A.D. 

If this date proves correct, it points to a 
considerably later period for Mandan occupa- 
tion in South Dakota than has previously been 
proposed. Since the Thomas Riggs site probably 
represents an early manifestation of Mandan 
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culture, the date also establishes a relatively 
short period of development for both the 
Archaic and Middle Mandan periods in North 
Dakota. Will and Hecker (1944, p. 66) give 
1650 as a tentative date for the beginning of 
Late Heart River, which is their latest period, 
or the point at which Mandan ceramics reached 
itshighest development prior to White influences. 
If they are correct, and assuming that the oc- 
cupation of the Thomas Riggs site was con- 
temporaneous with the Archaic Mandan mani- 
festations in North Dakota, their two earlier 
periods cover a span of only about 170 years. 

The dates furnished by Mr. Will for the 
Thomas Riggs site assist materially in the 
interpretations of some of the questionable 
problems encountered in House 1. The two 
extremes in age represented by the timbers 
confirm a suspicion that the occurrence of two 
floor levels represents two rather than one period 
of construction. The dates of the older group 
of posts range between 1477 and 1490 A.D. 
while these of the second period fall between 
1502 and 1515. The first lodge was undoubtedly 
destroyed by fire. The second was probably 
built soon afterwards, within the ruins of the 
first, by excavating to a depth of 1.5 to 2.0 feet 
below the level of the original floor. The method 
of construction in both appears almost identical. 
Destruction of the second lodge, as in the case 
of the first, appears to have been by fire. 


The foregoing data have been presented 
primarily to assist those involved in the detailed 
study of innumerable sites soon to be flooded 
along the course of the Missouri River. It is 
hoped that the information may serve in part 
as a guide to future work in this area. So far 
only the barest of facts are known. Before 
complete documentation of the Thomas Riggs 
Village and similar sites can be attained much 
additional work in the field is obviously needed. 
For that reason no detailed classification has 
been attempted. Present data, however, indi- 
cate the existence of a close relationship to 
manifestations which have been considered of 
Mandan origin, and particularly to that repre- 
senting the earliest period of Mandan occupa- 
tion. 


University Museum 
University of South Dakota 
Vermillion, South Dakota 
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BURIAL MOUNDS IN THE BALDHILL AREA, 


NORTH 


(GORDON 


WO burial mounds on the east bluff 
overlooking the left bank of the Sheyenne 
River, east-central North Dakota, were ex- 


cavated between June 25 and August 1, 1948, 
by a field party of the University of North 
Dakota, working in coéperation with the North 
Dakota State Historical Society.' The archae- 
ological resources of the area of the Baldhill 
Reservoir had been appraised in 1947 by a 
party of four, headed by M. F. Kivett, for the 
Missouri Valley Project of the River Basin 
Surveys. This survey resulted in the mapping of 
them 
groups, and the partial excavation of one mound 


skeletal material already partly 


ten sites, three of mounds or mound- 
to salvage 
exposed. 
Construction of Baldhill Dam, about 9 miles 
north of Valley City, was already far advanced 
in 1948, and several occupational sites in the 
Sheyenne River bottomland were in danger of 
flooding within a few years (see Fig. 81, a and 6 
neither surface collections nor 
the 
occupational sites were possible during the 
allotted 
the presence of valuable wheat crops. Heavy 
floods had 
bottomlands, so that these crops had not been 


Unfortunately, 


significant excavations of bottomland 


season to the field session, owing to 


spring delayed planting in the 
harvested at the time of our departure. On Site 
32-BA-6 (T 142 N, R 58 W, SE} Sec. 16) and 
Site 32-BA-8 (Rasmussen site, T 140 N, R 58 
W, SE} Sec. 29), limited test-pitting yielded 


little or nothing of archaeological significance, 


Personnel included Lucile Hoyme, Loren Johnson, 
Arthur Parker, Mary P. O’Donnell, Luella Watkins, and 
the writer. The Valley City State Teacher’s College kindly 


provided a laboratory room and other facilities. Mr. Ver 
non Gale of Vall ( 


helpful 


, a local collector, was also very 
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though sherds, animal bone, chipped stone, and 
river-mussel shell occurred on the surfaces of 
both. The latter site, however, is well repre- 
sented in the surface collections of Mr. Vernon 
Gale of Valley City. Excavation of the bottom- 
land sites at a more favorable time of year, and 
on a larger scale, might result in more positive 
evidence. 

Site 32-BA-1 (T 142 N, R 58 W, NW3 Sec. 
10 and E} Sec. 9, Barnes County), consists of 
two or more mound-groups, separated by about 
one-half mile. It is on the property of Mr. E. 
Duff of Dazey, N. D. The two most prominent 
mounds, A and B, 400 and 200 feet respectively 
from the edge of the bluff and about 270 feet 
apart, are about one mile south of the confluence 
of Baldhill Creek 
lying in a very gently rolling plain, here cut to 


and the Sheyenne River, 
a depth of 60 to 70 feet by the river valley. 
In this portion of its course the Sheyenne flows 
generally southward, though bending locally 
to the south southwest. The great bend of the 
Shevenne, where it turns eastward toward the 
Red River, north of Fargo, is 60 miles south 
southeast. 

The river bottomland is timbered, chiefly with 
elm, ash, and oak, where it is not under culti- 
vation. The native vegetation of the plain was 
probably tall-grass prairie, but the recent use 
of the area around the site for cattle pasture 
has emphasized the non-grass elements—low 
shrubs and even a small cactus. 

The soil of the plain around the mounds is a 
thin brown topsoil 7-11 inches thick, with a 
feebly developed humus layer, underlain by a 
yellow-brown clayey soil extending to 14-20 
inches; this gives way quite sharply to a bed of 
small to coarse pebbles (some up to 12 inches 
long), mixed with sand, white, yellowish, or 


EXPLANATION OF Fic. 81. A Map of North Dakota and adjace it areas: VC is Valley City B. Sheyenne River nort} 


1 of 
Valiey City, with site locations; black triangles mark occupational sites, others are mounds. ¢ 


B, Site, 32-BA-1 


d. vellow-brown clayey 


Vertical section of Mound 


mound fill; b, “‘backdirt” from aboriginal excavation of central burial pit; c, original topsoil surface 


soil; e, gravel and pebble layer; f, fine yellowish sand; g, human skeletal remains. p. Enlarged 


vertical section of central feature of Mound B: a, grass roots at mound surface; b, pockets of sand and gravel in mound 
ul 
fill; c, ““backdirt”’ 


original topsoil; 7, yellow-brown clayey soil; 


; d, boulders forming sill of central pit; e, e’, oak beams and fragments; f, fine layer of carbonized gra 


stems, ash; /, , gravel and pebble layer; &, fine yellowish sand: 


/, human 
a, oak beams; b, bison vertebrae in articulations 


skeletal remains. &. Horizontal plan of central feature of Mound B 


+ 
sill of boulders; d, boulders within central pit, at various depths; e, f, beads; g, rib tool; 4, outer limit of central burial pit’ 
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Fic. 81. Map, plan, and cross section of Site 32-BA-1, North Dakot 


a. (See facing page for explanation.) 
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stained to a reddish-brown. A fine yellowish 
sand underlies the pebbles at depths varying 
from 36 to 48 inches from the surface. The 
central burial pit features of both mounds 
extended through the pebble-layer to the sand. 

No borrow-pits from which material for 
the mounds might have been taken were 
discernible, though slight depressions within a 
few hundred feet might have been former 
for fill. Excavation in the mounds 
showed that they had been built of topsoil 
almost entirely. The original topsoil surface 
could be traced to the edges of the central 
burial pit features in both mounds (Fig. 81, c,d), 


sources 


no preliminary “cleaning away” of the topsoil 
prior to building the mounds was indicated. In 
Mound 


marked by a fine layer of fine carbonized grass- 


B, the original topsoil surface was 


stems and ash, suggesting a deliberate burning- 
off of the vegetation prior to the raising of the 
mound. It is perhaps worth noting that the 
thickness of the brown topsoil covered by the 
mounds was neither greater nor smaller than 
the thickness of the topsoil beyond the mounds; 
erosion of the soil unprotected by the mound 
masses has been no greater in recent decades 
than of the soil preserved under the mounds. 
Numerous large granitic boulders, of glacial 
origin, lie scattered about in the pasture-land 
around the mounds, and many were incorpo- 
rated in the mound fill. Some boulders were 
exposed on the mound surfaces, but they do 
not seem to have been placed in any intentional 
pattern, and may represent stones used for 
fill which have been uncovered by erosion of 
the mounds. 

Both mounds were approximately circular, 
100 feet in diameter, and sloping gradually to a 
roughly truncate conical shape. Both were 
steeper on their northwestern sides, doubtless 
because of the prevailing winds from that 
quarter and their position relative to the edge 
of the river-valley bluff. Depending upon the 
plain surface chosen as a base, the heights of 
the two mounds were 6 or 7 feet. At 50 feet 
northwest of a stake on the summit of Mound 
A, the height was 79 inches; 50 feet northwest 
of a similar stake on Mound B, 83 inches. 

In view of the short distance between the 
mounds (270 feet), it seemed advisable to 
excavate them simultaneously; if rich finds 
(in terms of artifacts) were to be made in one 
mound alone, the presence of an adjacent 
unexcavated mound would almost certainly 
attract casual “pot-hunters.” The small size of 


(4, 1949 


our crew determined the excavation procedure: 
10 by 10 foot pits were started from the sum- 
mits of both mounds, on the assumption that 
the principal features would lie near the center. 
Complete excavation, or even complete cross 
sectioning would have been desirable but impos- 
sible within the time limits, or without the use 
of power-driven earth-moving implements. 
Ultimately, as the lay-out of the central burial 
features in each mound became evident, 5 by 
10 foot additions were made to the two 10 by 
10 foot pits. 

No significant stratigraphy appeared in the 
mound fill, aside from a few lenses or pockets 
of sand or gravel indicating that some of the 
mound-builders had gone too deep for their 
filling material. No buried humus layers were 
present; each of the mounds had been raised in 
a single season, in all probability. Aside from 
the possibility of finding additional intrusive 
burials, a complete cross sectioning or removal 
of a quadrant section would have yielded little 
more information than we were able to obtain 
from the pits described. 

Mound B is described first, as its contents 
present a simpler picture than that of Mound A 
(see Fig. 81, 


Cc, d, 


MOUND B 


At a depth of 153 inches a human cranium, 
vertex up, was encountered (Burial 1). It 
doubtless had been intruded long after the 
mound had been built, possibly by a different 
culture-group than that responsible for the 
mound, or even by modern relic-seekers who 
had driven a deep but narrow burrow in from 
the mound summit to a depth of 72 inches, 
where they had considerately left a tin can. 
No pit outline could be found near this skull, 
however. 

At about 60 inches, the floor of the 10 by 10 
foot excavation numerous boulders, 
12 inches or more in diameter, in no apparent 
pattern, except that further excavation showed 
that they had been placed above and among a 
number of oak logs which had formed a roofing 
over the central burial pit (Fig. 82, d, e). Along 
with these boulders, near the northwest end of 
the underlying central pit and 12 inches above 
its rim, were a much disintegrated skull, verte- 
brae, and ribs of a bison; the bones were still 
more or less in articulation. They were splat- 
tered with a metallic-blue colored substance, 
possibly a paint (but as yet unanalyzed). In 
addition, the bison skull fragments had a 
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purplish-blue stain, suggesting a berry-juice 
paint. 

The rim of the central burial pit was lined 
on its longer sides with a row of boulders averag- 
ing about 12 inches in diameter. Lying across 
the stone sill thus formed were seven or eight 
oak logs or beams (the exact number indetermi- 
nate because of the rotted condition of some) 
12 to 15 inches wide, somewhat flattened (or 
trimmed) above and below, and 8 or 9 feet in 
length. These had formed the roof or covering 
for the chamber beneath.? Evidently the burial 
chamber had been hollow at the time the mound 
was built, but later seepage, wood-decay, and 
deep freezing of the soil had resulted in the 
collapse of the roof of logs, and the slumping 
of mound fill into the burial chamber. The line 
of breakage or bending of the logs was abrupt 
and followed the inner edge of the sill of boulders 
rimming the chamber. 

The central burial pit of Mound B was a 
roughly elliptical chamber, 11 feet long on its 
north northeast—south axis, and 5 
feet wide (See Fig. 81, e). Its depth, measured 
from the original soil surface was 36 to 40 
inches, the floor or bottom being uneven. The 


southwest 


mound fill above the original soil surface rose 
73 to 75 inches, so that the total depth of the 
floor of the burial chamber from the mound 
summit was 108 inches. It is likely that the 
depth from the mound summit was originally 
even greater, as there has undoubtedly been 
wind and water erosion of the mound surface. 

The central chamber contained a mass of 
fragmentary, disarticulated, and partly rotted 
human skeletal material from persons of all 
ages and both sexes. This scrambled mass of 
bones was concentrated in the southern half of 
the chamber. Its lower portion had many 
filled from the 
slumped mound-fill, indicating that the burial 
chamber was intentionally left hollow, and that 
the logs were to prevent the filling of the cham- 
ber with soil from the over-lying mound. 

The number of individuals represented in 
the burial could not have been much less than 
20, but determination of the minimum number 
of different skeletons will require a very careful 
osteological check of apparently paired bones. 


empty spaces, not with soil 


? Logs may not have been the only roofing or covering. 
Bark, matting, or even hides may once have been present, 
though no macroscopic traces remained. See Voegelin 


(1944, pp. 339-72) for ethnographic descriptions of burial 


procedures in regions to the east and south. 
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Primary disposal may well have been on 
scaffolds or in and the collection for 
reburial in the grave chamber over which a 
commemorative mound was erected may have 
been a ceremony carried out at intervals of 
many years. 

Many of the bones had been liberally painted 
with red ocher, probably at the time of re- 
burial, since the surfaces painted in some cases 
could not have been reached if the paint had 
been applied to the skin of a more or less intact 
corpse. 


trees, 


Fic. 82. Artifacts from Site 32-BA-1, 
North Dakota. 


The meager list of artifacts includes: a copper 
bead (Fig. 82, 0); a cylindrical clay(?) bead 
(Fig. 82, 2); a crudely-chipped coarse-grained 
stone tool probably used as a digging implement 
in excavating the burial chamber (Fig. 82, p), 
one complete and one fragmentary bison-rib 
beaming (?) tool, found at the very bottom 
of the burial chamber, as if they had been left 
there after use in smoothing the sand floor 
(Fig. 82, 1). The complete rib-tool had been 
scorched at one end. 

A second intrusive burial (No. 2) was found 
at a depth of 47 inches near the relic-seeker’s 
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containing 
mentioned. It 


can previously 
the poorly- 
preserved human skull and central shaft of a 
femur in this “burial” represented the contents 


of a deep shovel-thrust into the burial chamber 


is possible that 


below, reinterred at a shallower level. 


MOUND A 


Mound A 
Mound B 


the feature 
a central burial chamber roofed with 


exhibited same 


as 


TABLE 19. SUMMARY O1 
pecimens 
Bur. 1-A Bur. 1 
I M 
\ 36-55 36-55 
Maximum cranial length 178 “ 
Maximum cranial breadth 146 
Basic ré i height 132 
rotal face heig] 119 125 
Upper 1 heigl 75 78.5 
Mini il diamet« 96 
Maxim e breadth 134 
Nasal he 51 57.7 
Nasal breadt] 23 6.5 
Orbita eadth (1 43 
Or il heigl | 35 
Bigonial diameter R5 
Upper facial length 103 
Mid-facial h 93 
Cra ul inde 82 
Mean heigl] lex 81.5 
Facial i 53.3 
Cephalo-facial index 92 
Nasal index 45 46 
Orbital index (I 81.5 
Gnathic index 90 
Fragmentar right side; much warped 


Frontal, facial, and mandible only 
Calotte onl 


1 Found around 1910 by Dr. J. M. Gillett 


oak logs and containing a mass of disarticulated 
skeletal but it lacked the neat 
rim or sill of stones around the edges of the 


material, 


chamber. The remains inside were somewhat 
less well preserved than those in the burial 
chamber of Mound B, but 
curred with them. 

In addition to the central chamber, Mound 
A contained a second and shallower grave-pit 


more artifacts oc- 


( 


{NTIQUIT 4, 1949 
(depth 74 to 82 inches) just east of the edge of 
the chamber. This second grave-pit was not 
roofed, and its four adult skeletons were more 
or less articulated and well preserved. With 
them were fragments of at 
skeletons. The four adult 


least two infant 
skeletons had been 
buried simultaneously, side by side, with alter- 
nating orientation: Burial 1-A, face-down and 
farthest south, with the head to the west north- 


west; Burial 1-B, face to the north, head to the 


RANIAL MEASUREMENTS 


from Site 32-BA-1, Mound A Sku 
Mound ne 
> > Va ( 
Bur. 1-( jur. 1-D Bur. 2 32_BA-9 
M M Ind I 
10-35 36—55 36-55 36-55 
182.5 180 178 
136 137.5 134 
122 
118 126 104 
74 77 68.5 
93 93.5 92.5 91 
131 
52.5 52.5 5? 
24 23 5 
40 R 
35.5 (R x0 35 
‘9? Q4 YS 
97 
OR 5 
74.5 16 
78.3 
79.5 
OR 
45.7 43.8 
86.3 (R 85.7 79.5 
101 


east southeast; Burial 1-C, face to the north- 
east, head to the west; and Burial 1-D, face up, 
head The skulls, vertebrae, 
ribs, and for the most part, the shoulder and 
articulation; the limbs, 
however, were in nearly all cases partially dis- 


to the southeast. 
hi »-girdles, were in 


articulated or laid in reverse, as if the legs and 
arms had been removed from their sockets and 


simply placed beside the heads and torsos. The 
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BURIAL 


condition of these skeletons suggests that they 
burials, already partly de- 
composed, but with enough ligaments left to 
keep articulation. 
Measurements of the bones are given in Table 
19. 


Only one artifact 


were secondary 


vertebrae, feet, etc., in 


with these four 


a brown chalcedony point like that in 


occurred 
burials 
Figure 82, e, found beneath the head of a femur 
of Burial 1-C, but not in a position suggesting 
that it had been embedded in a wound suffered 
by that individual. A split, unworked beaver 
incisor was associated with Burial 1-A. 

\ sturdy bone tool with a blunt point 
82, k 


vertical position, possibly h ving been dropped 


Fig. 
was found at a depth of 51 inches in a 


into the soft fill at the time the mound was being 
built. The 
material in the central burial pit, but in no 


remaining artifacts came from the 
particular association with the scattered human 
bones. A human molar tooth with a neatly 
ground-off root was recovered at a depth of 
2 2,1). At a depth of 111 inches 
there was a marginally perforated river-mussel- 


inches (Fig. 8 


/ 


shell disk ornament (Fig. 82, m), close to a more 
or less intact cranium. At a depth of 115 inches 
appeared a fragment of a bird-bone tube with 
adherent red ocher paint, four partly worked 
or ground carnivore teeth, and one unworked 
canine tooth of a very large carnivore, length 
72.5 mm. (to broken , probably Grizzly 
Bear. A polished bird-bone tube (Fig. 82, f 


flakes, 


with red ocher; one quasi-s« raper with thick 


root 


seven small, thin chalcedony smudged 


ocher encrustation; a well-made end-scraper, 
also o¢ her-daubed, (Fig. 82,4 
flake; 


base 


1 large coarse 
and 
(Fig. 


point fragment with 
82, 5); all of 


(sometimes called Knife River Flint 


expanding 
brown chalcedony 
were found 
at 116 inches. 

At a depth of 118 inches, there was a small 
fragment of the alveolar portion of a human 
flat at the level 
tooth-roots. Two 


mandible, ground 
the 
ground human teeth were found nearby, but 


maxilla or 
of mid-point of root- 
did not fit the sockets of the alveolar fragment. 
At a depth of 122 inches, a complete upper 
dental arch and palate, consisting of a human 
maxilla carefully cut and ground down, along 


with its included teeth, forming an object 
resembling an ‘“‘upper plate” of an artificial 
denture (Fig. 82, g). Near it were two brown 


chalcedony points (Fig. 82, d and e), finely 
worked. Another point, similar to Fig. 82, d, was 
turned up in the backdirt from the central 


burial pit (Fig. 82, c) 


IN THE BALDHILL 


1REA, NORTH DAKOTA 

Scattered bison bone fragments were found 
in the mound fill abeve the central burial pit 
feature. 


CONCLUSIONS 


At this stage, with the tree-ring material from 
the burial-chamber logs unanalyzed and the 
physical anthropology of the intact and restor- 
skeletal incompletely 
studied, it is only possible to draw attention to 


able material as yet 
structural parallels in other excavated mounds. 
Eventually, the dating of the two mounds by 
dendrochronology should throw light on the 
entire 
North 


mound-building 
Dakota, 


areas, 


complex in eastern 
Manitoba, and ad- 
the building of 


mounds doubtless covered several centuries. 


Southern 


jacent even though 


Close similarities with the Baldhill mounds 
notable in those excavated near Mitchell, 
South Dakota, by Meleen and Over. The Mit- 
chell mounds exhibited the feature of a central 


are 


subsurface pit or chamber roofed with logs; 
with their included red ocher 
(admittedly not a very distinctive burial trait) 


burials were 
and brown chalcedony points (Meleen, 1938, 
pp. 14-25 Wedel (19482, pp. 11-13) calls 
attention to features in mounds excavated by 
the Smithsonian River Basin Surveys in South 
Dakota, near Wheeler Bridge, Fort Randall 
Reservoir area—sub-mound burial pits, second- 
which 
site 32-BA-1. 

Unfortunately, excavations of many North 
Dakota, Northern Minnesota, and Manitoba 
mounds have not been reported upon in detail, 


ary interments, and log grave coverings 


resemble those of the Baldhill 


and an attempt to apply a trait-distribution 
echnique to this subject would fail for lack 
of accurate information. Considerable variation 
in burial procedures and artifact associations 
ire nevertheless borne out by the meager body 
of facts available. 

Mounds excavated in the 1880’s near Devils 
Lake, 80 miles north northwest of the Baldhill 
Area, yielded bark vessels and small, spirally- 
incised pots, together with tubular stone pipes, 
and shell arti- 
facts of imported Gulf-coast mollusks (Mont- 
1906 
-BA-1 and the presence of the other artifact- 


antler harpoons and wristlets, 


mery, The absence of pottery at Site 


vO 
32 
types mentioned may therefore be culturally 
significant. The finds in low mounds at Arvilla, 
70 miles north northeast of the Baldhills area, 
excavated by Jenks and Wilford in the early 
1930’s, likewise fail to correspond in structural 
or artifact features with 32-BA-1 (Wilford, 
1941). Strong (1940) found painted bison skull 
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remains but no log-covering of the burial cham- 
ber in a mound near Lisbon, on the big bend of 
the Sheyenne River, 60 miles south southeast. 
E. Milligan excavated another mound in the 
same area, material from which is exhibited in 
the State Historical Museum at Bismarck; 
the array of shell and horn ornaments is quite 
unlike 32-BA-1, but may indicate cultural 
relationships with the Devils Lake mounds. 

Other mound-burial material, again more 
like that from Devils Lake than from 32-BA-1, 
has been preserved in the Manitoba Museum, 
Winnipeg. Some of the Manitoba mounds were 
excavated by Montgomery, others by Nicker- 


tNTIQUITY [4. 1949 
son. Recent archaeological work in that prov- 
ince, however, has been concerned chiefly with 
pottery-bearing occupational sites. Winchell’s 
monumental compilation of Minnesota mound 
data contains several tantalizing references to 
construction details and recovered artifacts. 

When the dating of the two 32-BA-1 mounds 
has been accomplished by dendrochronology, 
attempts at cultural identification of the 
builders will be more profitable. 
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SOME PROVISIONAL CORRELATIONS IN MISSOURI 
BASIN ARCHAEOLOGY 


WaLpo R. WEDEL* 


N the Missouri 
the need for an accurate chronological frame- 
work for the understanding of archaeological 


River Basin, as elsewhere, 


relationships and cultural development is of 
primary importance. Because of the vastness of 
the area, the great diversity of materials from 
its various regions, and the relatively limited 
systematic work so far performed, no general 
Basin-wide chronological scheme of any pre- 
ciseness is yet feasible. About the best we can 
do is to try to correlate a few locally developed 
sequences, and then if possible fit into this 
general picture some of the “‘floating”’ sequences 
and horizons. Complete coverage of the known 
archaeological remains of the Basin is manifest- 
ly impossible within the limits of a summary 
paper. It is hoped, however, that the remarks 
which follow may help to suggest trends de- 
veloping as the evidence accumulates. 

Several of the papers in the foregoing series 
arrived too late to be evaluated for purposes of 
this Accordingly, I 


somewhat 


have altered 
original plans. For the areas 
north of the Niobrara and west of the Signal 
Butte-Black Hills longitude, most of my re- 


summary 
my 


marks relate to synthesis of previous researches. 
With this very sketchy background, it is be- 
lieved the reader will be in position to evaluate 
for himself the significance of the more recent 
findings. 


* Published by permission of the Smithsonian Institu 


tion 


The geographic break-down followed in the 
ensuing discussion is an arbitrary one. It con- 
forms to no presently demonstrable archaeo- 
logical sub-areas. If and when the latter are 
they will undoubtedly conform 
much more closely to drainage, vegetation, 
or other natural to such 
made entities as state boundaries. 


established, 


features than man- 
Central Plains. For the region lying south of 
the Niobrara River and east of, approximately, 


the 103rd meridian, the general sequence of 


archaeological cultures, at least the later ceramic 
ones, has been known for some years. Three 
papers in the present series deal with localities 
here involved: Smith, on Kanopolis reservoir 
area on the Smoky Hill River, Kansas; Kivett, 
on Medicine Creek reservoir, Nebraska; and 
Champe, on Harlan County reservoir, on the 
Republican Nebraska. New 
gathered by workers have expanded 
our previous information, and in 
further clarified the 


River in data 
these 
certain in- 
stances have matter of 
chronology. 

Smith confirmed, through excavation, 
earlier unpublished records as to the presence of 


Woodland, 


has 


Hopewellian, Upper 


Republican, 


and Great Bend aspect sites in the Kanopolis 
locality. Village or camp sites of all these ho- 
rizons were found. They appear to be quite 
small, with relatively thin cultural deposits, 
and give the impression of short-lived occupa- 
tions. While direct evidence of stratification of 
cultures appears to be rather scanty, it is note- 
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worthy that some variation is reported among 
the Woodland sherds and projectile points. 
This with findings elsewhere, from 
which Central Plains archaeologists are begin- 


accords 


ning to see several variants within this now 
broad and vaguely defined category. 

Of particular interest to Central Plains pre- 
history are the additional data regarding the 
time of the Great Bend Aspect and the Dismal 
River culture. From the Hayes site 10 miles 
northeast of Lyons, Kansas, Smith collected 
surface material of Great Bend Aspect type and 
a sherd of Rio Grande Late Glaze E or F pot- 
tery. At Spriggs Rocks near Little River, sherds 
of an olla of Late Glaze C to Early D were 
collected, but without other associated materi- 
als. These Southwestern specimens are in line 
with previous finds of Rio Grande tradeware 
at other Great Bend aspect sites in the locality, 
from which a time span of ca. 1475-1675 has 
been suggested (Wedel, 1947a). 

For the Dismal River horizon, as represented 
at the Scott County Pueblo ruin, recent identi- 
fication of painted sherds recovered by Williston 
and Martin a half century ago, apparently 
confirm a late seventeenth and early eighteenth 
century dating. Champe’s work at a Dismal 
River site (25HN37 
Nebraska, 
Southwestern sherds, though it did provide 


in Harlan County reser- 


voir, unfortunately 


yielded no 
additional information on the material culture 
inventory and suggestions as to the form of 
habitation. Identity of the carriers of the Dis- 
mal River culture now seems well on the way 
to settlement. Several workers have been 
inclined for some time past to regard the Plains 
Apache as a much more likely prospect than the 
Comanche; and Champe has presented im- 
portant ethno-historical data that seem to me 
virtually to clinch the matter. 

On an earlier time level, Kivett’s excavations 
at Medicine Creek have given us a much clearer 
notion as to the nature of the prehistoric Upper 
Republican occupancy. Here there is no sug- 
gestion of a thin, short-lived, or transient resi- 
dency. Settlements of substantial sub-rectangu- 
lar earth-lodges are scattered up and down the 
creek banks, as evidently on many other small 
streams of the Central Plains. 
squash-sunflower horticulture furnished a rela- 
tively sure subsistence basis, so long as growing 


A maize-bean- 


conditions were favorable; hunting, the gather- 
ing of shellfish, and collecting of local roots, 
nuts, and berries helped out. The somewhat 
the 


settle- 


scattered and loose character of 
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ments, with two to four houses separated by a 
few 


from another similar cluster, is in 
striking contrast to the great, compact, often 
ditched and stockaded towns found in east- 
central Nebraska and along the Missouri by 
early White explorers. It is noteworthy that 
house construction on the Medicine seems often 
to have been haphazard, unlike the carefully 
laid out structures of the protohistoric and 
historic periods farther east. wonders 
whether village-dwellers were so pre- 
occupied with making a livelihood that they 
had scant time for more careful work, or alter- 
natively, experimenting with a house 
complex that was still new, unfamiliar, and 
unformalized. 

Concerning the Woodland locations on the 


rods 


One 
these 


were 


Medicine, it may be noted that the occupation 
zone, though thicker than in the Upper Repub- 
lican sites, yields far fewer artifacts and a 
shorter inventory of material remains. There 
is no direct evidence of horticulture, of sub- 
stantial dwellings, or of definite midden areas. 
Small groups of people seem to be indicated; 
the area of occupation is characteristically so 
limited that scarcely more than three or four 
family units could have been accommodated. I 
have the impression of a rather uncertain hold 
on the region by a culturally simple group. In 
their use of calcite-tempered pottery, these 
people differed from those who dwelt at the 
Vy 1 site in Valley County, Nebraska, a fact 
which suggests relationship to some of the 
ossuary-using Woodland groups elsewhere in 
the upper Republican drainage. 

Two points of general interest should be 
noted. One is the fact that a number of fairly 
large lodge-post sections were recovered from 
several of the Upper Republican house sites. 
It is possible that these will be amenable to 
dendrochronological analysis and correlation 
the Christian Even if 
check on present time estimates for the horizon 
proves impracticable, it is hoped that intra-site 
or local inter-site datings can be made for 
with the artifact 


with calendar. such a 


correlation demonstrable 
variations. 

The other point is the matter of inter-areal 
relationships. Medicine Creek lies within the 
known geographic limits of Southwestern 
contacts in the Great Plains area. Yet despite 
the intensive and comprehensive archaeological 
coverage it received, no recognizable 
Puebloan potsherds or other artifacts have been 
found in the Upper Republican and Woodland 
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horizons. They do however, in later 
complexes of the region. In this, I think, lies 
further evidence that the small Upper Republi- 
can towns, and so perforce also the still earlier 
Woodland the mid-sixteenth 
century. They were probably contemporaneous 
with the late Black-on-White and early Glaze 
periods in the Rio Grande, where relatively 
small 


occur, 


sites, antedate 


communities seem also to have been 
Not until the middle Glaze 
periods, shortly before, during, and after the 
sixteenth century, was there demonstrable inter- 
course between the Central Plains Indians and 
those of the Rio Grande pueblos. And by that 
time, the village-dwellers in the Central Plains 
were not the Upper Republican peoples, but 
instead the Wichita of the Great Bend Aspect 
in Kansas, the Pawnee of the Lower Loup 
Focus in Nebraska, and the, probably, Apache 
of the Dismal River Aspect.' 


characteristic. 


Vorthern Plains. For what is commonly 
termed the upper Missouri River region, lying 
within the present states of North and South 
Dakota, the leads to native culture chronology 
and still tantalizingly 
meagre. It is abundantly clear that along the 
the White 
the Yellowstone, 
there are many hundreds of aboriginal village 


and camp sites. 


absolute dating are 


mainstem, beginning below River 
and continuing at least to 
Many of these are large, with 
or without defensive works, and are still more 
or less prominently marked by house pits, mid- 
dens, and the litter of former human industry. 
Some were obviously inhabited during the White 
contact period; others are buried at varying 


depths 


beneath windblown soils and 


un- 
questionably antedate the coming of Europeans 
to the region. East of the Missouri are yet other 
remains, including numerous mounds as well as 
village sites; and there is growing evidence that 
the westerly tributaries were also peopled, if 
more thinly, at various times. The abundance 
and diversity 
distributed 


of remains from these widely 
makes it that here 
there has been a long period of residence by 
semi-horticultural, as well as by non-horti- 
cultural, Indians. 


sites obvious 


Unfortunately, despite the very promising 
clues from surveys in the area, there has been 
relatively little systematic excavation on a 
scale commensurate with the problems involved. 


I have discussed at more length this and other phases of 
Central Plains-Southwestern archaeological relationships 
I Wedel, MS 


in a paper to be published elsewhere 
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No single site has yet been comprehensively 
worked out and reported in detail. Most of the 
information the form of 
summaries and preliminary statements, or else 


now available is in 
is based very largely on survey sherd collections 
and limited test excavations. With one or two 
notable exceptions, site by site sherd counts are 
not given, and the associated artifact inventory 
is seldom stated or else lacks the desired fullness, 
This, as Strong 


has cogently observed, is 


scarcely the material from which “any really 
adequate chronological sequences of northern 


Plains cultures” can be developed. Neverthe- 


less, the researches of Will, Strong, Meleen, 
Over, Hewes, and others, including the recent 
survey operations by Missouri River Basin 


Survey personnel, offer some clues toward a 
tentative working chronology. Three papers in 
the this 


region. They include offerings by Cooper on 


present series are concerned with 


Ft. Randall and lower Oahe reservoir areas, in 
South Dakota; by the 
Riggs site in the lower Oahe reservoir; and by 
Hewes on Baldhill 


Meleen on Thomas 
excavations at 
reservoir, North Dakota. 

In the most recent and comprehensive at- 


mound 


tempt to synthesize the accumulating data on 
the Mandan area of North Dakota, four more 
or less distinct periods have been suggested 
(Will and Hecker, 1944). To the earliest period 

termed Archaic Mandan 
some 50 or more village sites between Grand 
River and the Knife. These lack fortifications, 
have rectangular houses widely spaced over the 


have been ast ribed 


village area, and yield a simple pottery ware 


said to show Woodland, Mill Creek, and 
Nebraska culture traits. In the following, or 
Middle Mandan, period, represented by x0 


the Cannonball to the 


Knife, there is a transition from rectangular to 


or more sites from 
circular houses, still widely spaced but usually 
in larger communities; fortifications, at first 
crude but later consisting of walls, ditches, and 
bastions, are often present; and pottery is more 
advanced, showing that the ‘‘Mandan ceramics 
had achieved definite individuality.”’ Following 
this is the Late Heart River period, representing 
the time when the Mandan were living in six, 
eight, or more large, compact, fortified towns in 
the vicinity of Heart River. Closely spaced, 
sometimes superimposed, circular houses, and 
pottery with fine-cord decoration in the familiar 
“rainbow” motif, were characteristic. During 


this period, in the early 1700’s (Will, 1924, 
p. 306), the Mandan first came to the notice of 
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white men as a populous and important tribe 
dominating the region. Such large and impres- 
sive sites as Double Ditch, Sperry, Slant, and 
Larson, to mention only a few of many, are 
assigned to the period, which apparently repre- 
sents the heyday of native Mandan Indian 
culture. With a suggested beginning date of 
ca. 1650 or earlier, this period lasted until 
the 
Following it 


approximately 1770, or about the time of 
first serious smallpox epidemic. 
came the Decadent Ceramic period, when the 
had 


been reduced to one, two, or three villages 


tribe, broken by smallpox and enemies, 


situated above Heart River. 

Certain parallels are evident between this 
proposed Mandan sequence and that set up 
for the 
peoples of the Central Plains. Thus, the Archaic 


earth-lodge-using, pottery-making 
Mandan period suggests the Upper Republican- 
Nebraska culture horizon to the south, or the 
Middle “eramic period of Champe (1946, p. 93 
and Fig. 17). Middle Mandan correlates ap- 
proximately with the protohistoric period in 
the Central Plains, where circular houses had 
already supplanted the rectangular, and where 
pottery was markedly better and more elaborate 
than in the preceding rectangular-house period. 
In the 
estimated to fall between ca. 1475 and 1675, or 


Central Plains, this horizon has been 


as the Late Ceramic of Champe, roughly 
between 1500 and 1700. Late Heart River would 
come partly in this same time zone and partly 
after it, in the historic period.” 

For the Arikara and their predecessors in 
South Dakota, there is, 


comparable published attempt at synthesis or 


so far as I know, no 


at sequential arrangement of sites or periods. 
Often thought to be late arrivals on the upper 
Missouri, the Arikara now appear to have been 
in the region well before 1700. In historic times, 
i.e., after ca. 1770, they seem to have inhabited 
from one to three villages variously located 
from Cheyenne River northward. According to 
Tabeau (Abel, 1939, p. 123), the three “very 
mediocre” villages occupied at the 
his sojourn (1803-05) contained the remnants 
of “eighteen fairly large villages, situated upon 
the Missouri at some distance from each other”’; 


time of 


Will (1946) has suggested tree-ring dates for several 
North Dakota sites, among them: Slant Village (1652- 
1738), Sperry (1626-1675), Larson (1613-1641), all Late 


Heart River; Ward (1527-1563 


Mandan to Late Heart River; Huff 


, transitional from Middle 
(1485-1543), late Mid 
dle. These dates have been questioned by Bell (1948, pp. 
104-8), but see Will, 1949, p. 164 
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and he further observes that “these three vil- 
ten different 
tribes” of Arikara. Strong (1940, p. 359) notes 
that they ‘dominated the region, living in a 
large number of great fortified villages during 
the middle of the eighteenth century. ...” Of 
the Strong, the 
Leavenworth site is dated at 1804 and later; the 
Lower Cheyenne River site (visited by Trudeau 
in 1795) at ca. 1770; Buffalo Pasture and the 
huge Fort Sully site as “late protohistoric” and 
slightly earlier than Leavenworth; Arzberger 


lages are today composed of 


localities investigated by 


as representing ‘‘a late prehistoric horizon, 
basically Upper Republican, but in process of 
development into the more specialized and later 
protohistoric Pawnee (to the south) and Arikara 
(in the north)....” 

To me it seems exceedingly difficult to com- 
press the history of Arikara culture, <_ that of 
a people distinct from the Pawnee, into any- 
thing less than three or four centuries. As with 
the Mandan, so with the Arikara there seems 
to have been in the latter eighteenth century a 
decrease in the number of villages occupied 
and inferentially an increase in their size. By 
the last quarter of that century, they, like the 
Pawnee in Nebraska, were restricted to one to 
four large compact settlements. For the Mandan 
at least, this concentration of population seems 
already to have begun well before 1700; and 
[ am inclined to doubt that the numerous large 
villages in the Arikara area were all as late as 
the eighteenth century. Meleen’s work at La 
Roche® showed a complex apparently similar to 
Lower Loup, and Cooper’s limited excavations 
at 39CH7 disclosed remains of simple-stamped 
yottery and circular houses within a fortified 
rea. It seems probable that these materials are 
representative of a pre-contact horizon that is 
in the line of Arikara development and that, in 
my opinion, very likely preceded 1700. If 
Strong’s regarding Arzberger is 
substantially correct, then the beginnings of 
Arikara culture must considerably antedate 
1600, for there is every reason to suppose that 


suggestion 


the Pawnee were well into the Lower Loup phase 
of cultural development by the time of Coro- 
nado’s entrada into the plains of central Kansas. 

Recent investigations along the Missouri 
below Pierre suggest, as one might expect, 
that there is no sharp break or sudden transition 
between the culture complexes of Nebraska 


‘For which site he postulates a mid-fifteenth century 
date (Meleen, 1948, p. 31). 
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and those in South Dakota. Near Chamberlain 
there is a buried site from which potsherds of 
Woodiand type have been taken; and Meleen 
has noted the occurrence of other Woodland 
remains stratigraphically below Lower Loup- 
like pottery at Scalp Creek (Meleen, 1948, p. 
26). At the Somers site, about 20 miles below 
Pierre, Meleen found evidence of rectangular 
house floors, from which came cord-roughened 
sherds strongly reminiscent of Upper Republi- 
can wares, bone fishhooks, notched and un- 
notched triangular projectile points, and other 
materials (Wedel, 1948), p. 43). This would 
imply a close basic relationship between the 
Somers site complex and the Upper Republican 
horizon of Nebraska and Kansas. To judge from 
surface sherd collections made by Cooper in 
the vicinity of Brule Flats and elsewhere in 
Fort Randall reservoir area, there are other 
sites that may be expected to point, perhaps 
even more strongly, in the same direction. 
In at least one instance, Cooper found these 
cord-roughened wares’ underlying 
stamped pottery and circular 
(Wedel, 19484, pp. 17-21). 

All this would seem to suggest that in North 
and South Dakota, preceding the rectangular 
earth-lodge period, there was an earlier occupa- 


simple- 


house floors 


tion by a people or peoples who made heavy, 
cord-roughened pottery, medium to large stem- 
med or corner-notched projectile points, and 
possessed other traits in a tradition similar to 
that broadly termed Woodland in the Central 
Plains. Moreover, Meleen’s work in South 
Dakota and that of Kivett in Garrison reservoir 
above Bismarck (Wedel, 19485, pp. 21-4), 
indicate that this presumed Woodland horizon 
underlies stratigraphically the remains of later 
peoples who used simple-stamped pottery and 
small triangular side-notched projectile points. 
Following‘ this as yet poorly defined Woodland- 
like occupancy came one characterized by 
rectangular earth-lodges and small, loosely 
arranged semi-permanent villages, the probable 
practice of horticulture, and the manufacture 
of a different kind of cord-roughened pottery. 
Here again there are many resemblances to the 
Central Plains, at the level of Upper Republican- 
Nebraska culture, dated as preceding the 
sixteenth century. Still later came the round- 
house period with simple-stamped pottery vary- 


‘ This is inferential, based on the situation in the Central 
Plains; I know of no reported occurrence in the Dakotas 
of Woodland materials underlying rectangular houses. 
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ing in details from locality to locality, and 
presumably involving the groups which became 
known in historic times as the Mandan and 
Arikara. 

The mounds of eastern North and South 
Dakota present a problem of much interest and 
importance, but one that is not yet amenable to 
solution. Many of the burial structures opened 
by Montgomery (1906) in northeastern North 
Dakota are evidently quite late; as Strong has 
observed, there are relationships to the Arvilla 
focus materials of Minnesota (Wilford, 1941), 
Griffin, recognizing these similarities, has sug- 
gested a “Devils Lake Focus,” which he dates 
in the mid-seventeenth century (Griffin, 1946, 
p. 70). That all the Dakota mounds can be 
assigned to such a late horizon and to a single 
focus has not yet been demonstrated. It seems 
possible that older horizons and perhaps differ- 
ent easterly mound complexes are also repre- 
sented. There is a good deal of variability in the 
crania now available from some of the mounds, 
and the recently gathered materials of Cooper 
and Hewes are still to be analyzed and finally 
correlated. My feeling, in brief, is that not all 
the earthworks in the region represent a single 
seventeenth century diffusion from the late 
Woodland of Minnesota, but that 
complexes and time periods are 
involved. 

Northwestern Plains. Here we are concerned 
primarily with that portion of the Missouri 
Basin lying west of the longitude of the Black 
Hills. Comprising approximately one-third of 
the watershed, this is primarily a short-grass 
plains region, delimited on the west by the 
continental divide and interspersed here and 
there with detached forested mountain masses. 
In central Wyoming, where the mountain 
ba -j¢r is interrupted, the short grass gives way 
to sagebrush plains. 

Preliminary and incomplete archaeological 
surveys have shown that there are numerous 
features of archaeological interest in this region 
(Wedel, 1948+). They include camp 
both surface and buried; hearth areas; tipi 
ring groups; boulder alignments; quarries; and 
workshop stations of various kinds. 


several 
probably 


sites, 


Given 


suitable geologic conditions, one may also find 
caves, rock shelters, and pictographs. On open 
sites, chipped stonework and rejectage pre- 
dominate; ground stone is less common, though 
steatite vessels and grinding implements some- 
times occur; pottery is rare, but occurs sporadi- 
cally in the Yellowstone Valley and elsewhere as 
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far, at least, as central Montana. Earth-lodge 
village sites are apparently quite scarce, though 
one. has been excavated near Glendive on the 
lower Yellowstone in eastern Montana (Mulloy, 
1942). Bison kills are another widespread and 
interesting but as yet little known feature of the 
archaeology of the area. 

The vast majority of occupational sites so 
far recorded indicate little depth of deposit and 
relatively short occupancy. This, combined with 
the absence or scarcity of potsherds which far- 
ther east have contributed materially to sys- 
tematization of the data, has greatly hampered 
organization of our knowledge of the prehistory 
of the northwestern Plains. Enough information 
is at hand, however, to indicate that native man 
has utilized the game and other resources of 
the region during a very considerable span of 
time—a span dating back to the time when 
large mammals of species now extinct roamed 
the area. And, happily, there are a few strati- 
fied sites in which the rather variable artifact 
types usually found on 
camp sites occur in stratigraphic relationship 
to one another. Full publication of data on 
several of these should make 
sequential arrangement of cultures eventually 
possible. 

We begin with the well-known Signal Butte 
in western Nebraska (Strong, 1935, pp. 224-39). 
Here a three-fold stratification of 
affords an opportunity to tie in at the upper 
end with known pottery complexes to the east 
while the older underlying cultural deposits 
suggest clues to the sequence of lithic horizons 
to the north and west. On the surface were found 
a few glass beads and bits of trade copper. 
Below this, in a layer up to 18 inches thick, 
were Dismal River and Upper Republican 
potsherds, small triangular unnotched and side- 
notched projectile points, four-bladed chipped 
knives, a bone fishhook, and a variety of other 
specimens. While no stratigraphic separation 
of the two horizons represented here 
possible, subsequent finds elsewhere have shown 
that the Dismal River complex is at least 
partly protohistoric and lasted into the early 
eighteenth century. Small unnotched triangular 
projectile points predominate. The Upper 
Republican culture with its predominantly side- 
notched points is everywhere prehistoric, and 
there seems no good reason to doubt that by 
1500 A.D., or very soon thereafter, it had ceased 
to exist in western Nebraska. It would appear, 
therefore, that the uppermost level at Signal 


single-component 


excavations 


cultures 


was 
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Butte (III) represents intermittent use by 
pottery-making peoples, beginning probably 
before the sixteenth century and continuing 
into the historic contact period. 

The two lower levels at Signal Butte both 
lack pottery. Level II, as Strong notes, is 
“distinctive but as yet poorly defined.” For 
our purpose, it is noteworthy that the charac- 
teristic points are stemmed and corner-notched, 
usually larger than the rather delicate points 
from the overlying pottery level. It is also 
to be noted that elsewhere in the Great Plains, 
the pre-Upper Republican Woodland horizon, 
or horizons, tend to have medium to large 
stemmed or corner-notched projectile points. 

In Signal Butte I, perhaps representing more 
than one culture complex, the predominant 
point is a well-made medium to large lanceolate 
form, commonly with concave base; less com- 
mon are corner-notched or stemmed points, 
the majority with concave base. Broken animal 
bones, chiefly bison, were very plentiful, and the 
level appears to have been used and re-used 
by hunting peoples over a long period. 

Some 90 miles east of Signal Butte, at Ash 
Hollow Cave, the fill gives further stratigraphic 
confirmation of the Woodland-Upper Republi- 
can-Dismal River succession (Champe, 1946). 
Pre-pottery lithic horizons seem also to be 
indicated, with corner-notched or 
stemmed projectiles preceding the smaller side- 
notched forms; but the artifact inventory is 
inadequate for purposes of identification or 
correlation. 

North of Signal Butte, in the area surround- 
ing the Black Hills, recent findings by Hughes, 
as described elsewhere in this series of papers, 
suggest a long occupancy by pre-pottery peoples 
followed by sporadic residence on the part of 
pottery-making groups. Pottery sites are small 
and scarce; the material remains unassigned 
but suggests one or more of the later, perhaps 
post-Upper Republican, horizons to the south- 
east. Further study and field investigation may 
reveal sites as early as Woodland, since sherds 
attributable to this horizon have been noted 
on White River in northwestern Nebraska 
(Champe, 1946, p. 64). Far more numerous, to 
judge from River Basin Survey findings in 1948, 
are non-pottery sites. Among these, there are 
groups of tipi rings, inferentially of fairly 
recent date; open camp sites on or just below 
the surface, marked by various kinds of stone- 
filled hearths, occasionally with roasting pits 
and usually with limited amounts of chipped 


possibly 
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stone, animal bone, etc.; stratified camp deposits 
exposed in cut banks; quarries; and workshop 
sites. The discovery of a buried site (39FA65) 
on Horsehead Creek, tributary of the Cheyenne 
in Angostura Reservoir, where lanceolate point 
fragments and artifacts of apparent Plainview 
type occur in sifu, is particularly noteworthy. 
Somewhat similar materials seem to be sug- 
gested from Edgemont and Keyhole Reservoir 
areas in nearby Wyoming, where further inten- 
sive work is needed. The faunal materials 
involved are not yet known. 

One wonders whether among the more recent 
sites there may not be represented the remains 
of some of the late prehistoric or protohistori 
Plains Apache, the Kiowa or Kiowa-Apache, 
and perhaps other of the pre-1800 tribes that 
seem to have roamed the region between the 
upper Platte and the Yellowstone. With ac- 
cumulation of more detailed dataand a thorough- 
going analytical study, it should become pos- 
sible to work out a valid sequence of complexes 
that can be correlated with sequences elsewhere 


Black Hills area, 


the nearby upper reaches of the Cheyenne and 


established. The including 
its headwater tributaries, appears to have been 
an unusually favorable one for native peoples, 
presumably because of better water, wood, 
shelter, and food resources than exist in much 
of the This, 


plus its strategic situation between the pottery- 


semi-arid surrounding region. 
making complexes on the east and the non- 
pottery peoples to the west, would emphasize 
the desirability of an exhaustive study of the 
region.® 
Farther Montana, 
ar haeologi al sequences based upon controlled 


west in Wyoming and 


excavations are few indeed. Highly important, 
but unfortunately 


are the 


not yet reported in print, 
findings at the Indian 
Billings, Montana (briefly noted in Savre, 
1938; Mulloy and Lewis, 1943; Mulloy, 1943 
Here, in cave deposits more than 13 feet deep, 


Caves near 


one historic and three prehistoric horizons have 
Jeginning with the earliest 
and oldest, they have been designated Picto- 
graph Cave I, II, III, and IV. The later horizons 
yielded much perishable material; most of the 


been recognized. 


» It is interesting to note that as late as 1800, the Arikara 
from the Missouri were participating in annual trading 
expeditions to the Black Hills, where they met the Chey 
enne, Padouca, Kiowa, and other hunting tribes to barter 
tobacco, maize, guns, and the like for dried meat, dressed 
skins, quillwork ek see Abel, 1939, p 154). 
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sequence evidently represents pre-pottery oc- 
cupations. For our present purpose, it is note- 
worthy that small, 
projectile points are characteristic of 
graph Cave III and IV, as well as of 
ceramic 


side-notched 
Pic to- 
‘late 


Large corner- 


well-made, 


horizons of the area.’ 
notched convex-based points, somewhat reminis- 
cent of those from Signal Butte II, are found 
in Pictograph Cave II. From Pictograph Cave 
I come lanceolate, concave-based, well-made 
forms resembling the predominating form from 
Signal Butte I and associated with Collateral 
Yuma blades. The metate and mano have been 
found in Pictograph Cave I, but “in 
horizons they seem to have been replac ed by the 
Mulloy, 1943, p. 176 


Lying geographically between Signal Butte 


later 
mortar and pestle” 


and Pictograph Cave is Birdshead Cave in 
the Owl Creek Mountains between Thermopolis 
and Shoshoni, Wyoming. Here, there are several] 
thin cultural layers, 
posits. A few 


separated by sterile de- 
potsherds of simple plainware 
occurred on the surface; below these, but in 
the upper levels were steatite vessel fragments, 
bits of animal-hair cloth, basketry, fiber cordage, 
small side- and base-notched points, and ob- 


sidian chips. At lower levels were found tri 


angular points, then large side- or corner- 
notched stemmed forms, and finally, fragmen 
tary concave-based specimens. There is a sug- 
gestion here of the same long-time change in 
projectile point forms that seems to be indi- 
cated elsewhere in the region; but the number of 
points found is very small, the artifact inven- 
tory is short, and the evidence is suggestive 
rather than definitive. 

Until there is full publication of the Montana 
and Wyoming data, particularly 


cave and other stratified materials are involved, 


where the 


any correlations must remain highly tentative. 
Asa provisional working hypothesis, based on 
the admittedly slim evidence of changing 
projectile point 


that Pictograph 


forms, it may be suggested 
Cave III and IV equate 
approximately, or in part, with Signal Butte 
III and Ash Hollow Cave Lenses A, B, and ( 
For these Nebraska locations, the time involved 
is within the past 600 to 800 years. Many of 
the bison-kills of the Montana-Wyoming region 
would seem to fall in this same general time 
period; others, and some of the deeper deposits, 
much older. 


are quite probably Pictograph 


Cave II may involve a northerly pre-pottery 
hunting complex roughly equivalent to that 
very incompletely represented by Signal Butte 
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WEDEL 


II. The latter, as elsewhere noted, somewhat 
suggests a Woodland-like manifestation in its 
projectile point forms; in at least one place, 
such a correlation has been advanced, or at 
Kroeber, 1948, p. 820 


whether 


least strongly implied 


It is questionable, however, many 
archaeologists on present evidence would give 
the Plains Woodland-like horizons an antiq- 
thousand years. For 


uity much exceeding a 


Signal Butte II, on the other hand, correlation 
with a humid period of ‘‘about 5,000 years ago” 
239). I 


regard any considerable lengthening of time 


has been suggested (Strong, 1936, p 


estimates for the Woodland as less probable 
than a shortening of the estimate for Signal 
Butte II. If there is any 
sets of estimates, then it would seem either that 
a Signal Butte II correlation with Woodland 
is in error; or else that 


validity in the two 


the hunting horizon 
represented by Signal Butte II endured a very 
long time in the western Plains. 


he suggested correlation based 


Continuing t 
on projectile point forms, it would appear that 
jutte | 
with Pictograph Cave I. 


Signal might equate approximately 
For both, a consider- 
ible antiquity may be presumed. Strong (1935, 
p. 279 


shaped points from Signal Butte I are 


observes that the concave-based leaf- 
“very 
similar in outline to the Folsom point,” and 
suggests that they link this horizon ‘“‘with other, 


and presumably earlier, cultures.’”’ From geo- 


logical evidence, he suggests an antiquity of 
7,000-10,000 years. Only recent animal species 
have been identified from this level. For Picto- 
graph Cave I, I do not know the faunal associ- 
ations or the estimated geologic dating, if 
other than Recent. 

Considerable uncertainty still surrounds the 


earlier hunting horizons of the western Plains, 


such as the Folsom and the Yuma. Folsom 
artifacts have been found on the surface at a 
number of localities. At the Lindenmeier site 
near Ft. Collins, Colorado, and elsewhere out- 
side the Missouri 


extinct fauna of late Pleistocene and/or very 


Jasin, their association with 


early Recent times has been convincingly 
demonstrated (see summary in Roberts, 1940). 
In terms of years, their age has been variously 
estimated at from 10,000 to 25,000 years ago. 

More numerous than Folsom in our area are 
Yuma, or 
else regarded as related to them, have been 
found. At the Billings, 


Stemmed or Collateral Yumas were associated 


localities where artifacts termed 


Indian Caves near 


with Pictograph Cave I, and the same associ- 
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ation seems to be hinted for other localities in 
the Yellowstone drainage (Mulloy and Lewis, 
1943, p. 298). At the Finley site, near Eden, 
Wyoming, the Collateral and Scottsbluff Yuma 
artifacts occurred in a stratum dated by Hack 
(1943, p. 241 
Yuma points were few in number, but from 


as post-glacial. At Lindenmeier, 


their stratigraphic position, Roberts (1940, 
p. 64) was constrained to suggest that here, at 


least, ‘‘there was only a late contemporaneity 
between the Yuma and the Folsom, with a later 
survival for the Yuma.” 

In contrast to these and other occurrences, 
several Nebraska finds of Yurra artifacts with 
extinct species of bison have been reported. 
More recently, artifact finds here have been 
correlated with stream terraces for which, in 
turn, equivalence with Pleistocene erosional 
and depositional phenomena have been sug- 


Medicine 
including that reported 


gested. Thus, at three sites in the 
Creek reservoir area, 
by Holder in the present series of papers, the 
cultural materials are assigned by Nebraska 
paleontologists and geologists to the base of 
Republican River Terrace 2 (Schultz and 
Frankforter, 1948, p. 44), at a 
interpreted to be the interval im- 


time “pro- 
visionally 
mediately prior to or at the beginning of the 
Mankato substage of the Wisconsin stage of 
the Pleistocene glaciation”? (Schultz, Luening- 
hoener, and Frankforter, 1948, p. 38). By this 
reckoning the sites in question would fall into 


Ray’s Wisconsin II substage, much earlier than 
the Eden Valley Yuma of Hack (post-Wisconsin 
[V) or the Lindenmeier Folsom horizon (Wis- 
consin III). Furthermore, they would equate in 
time with the horse, the Columbian mammoth, 
and Bison antiquus, as the known stratigraphic 
given for Nebraska 
Frankforter, 
1948, Fig. 6). The faunai u..terial from the three 
Lime Creek sites (Ft-41, Ft-42, Ft-50) is noted 
as “of especial interest in the Great Plains 


position of these animals * 


(Schultz, Lueninghoen and 


region because for the first time an extensive 
fauna has been discovered in deposits of this 
[late Pleistocene] age, and directly associated 
with the fossil remains were numerous artifacts 
of Early Man” (Schultz and Frankforter, 1948, 
p. 44 
forms identified at the one Lime Creek site so 
far reported (Schultz and Frankforter, 1948, 


However, among the 17 mammalian 


p. 46), we are told only that “preliminary 
observations suggest differences between several 
of the fossil and modern forms but positive 
identification must wait for further preparation 
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Fic. 83. A tentative correlation of certain archaeological horizons and sites in the Missouri River Basin 


and comparisons.”’ 


So far as Iam 


aware, bison 


horn cores or skulls sufficiently complete to 
make conclusive species identifications have 


not been 


rec overed 


from 


the archaeological 


zones. Final placement of these interesting and 
important sites, with reference to Folsom, the 
Finley site, Signal Butte I, and other early 


pre-pottery horizons (i.e., Champe’s proposed 


Early and Intermediate Lithic) must await 
further details concerning the circumstances of 
the findings. 


Suggested correlations. In the accompanying 
chart (Fig. 83), I have tried to tie together a few 
of the threads of evidence presented, or sug- 


gested, in the foregoing pages. Included are 


some of the principal sites and horizons that 
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seem to me to have some claim to validity. 

Like all such attempts, where many of the basic 

data remain unpublished or have been published 

only in part or in preliminary fashion, there are 
a good many points at which the suggested 

correlations are open to argument. It is to be 
expected, therefore, that revisions—perhaps 
drastic ones 
laboratory 

ahead. 


will be necessary as field research, 
analysis, and publication push 

The core of this chart, where I feel reasonably 
sure of my ground with regard both to sequence 
and to time, is in the Central Plains section. 
Evidence in support of that line-up has been 
presented elsewhere (Champe 1946; Wedel, 
1947a). For areas to the north, in the Dakotas, 
and to the west, in Wyoming and Montana, the 
correlations become less satisfactory, and the 
dates suggested must be regarded as, at best, 
tentative approximations only. Dates preceding 
what I believe to be the period of Upper Repub- 
lican occupancy have been omitted, for lack 
of satisfactory evidence; possibly they should 
also have been deleted for this reason for a 
century or two later in the case of the northerly 
and westerly archaeological materials. 

It should be noted that I have not attempted 
in this paper to appraise the validity of the 
horizons 
For 
have made of 


cultural groupings, complexes, or 
proposed or defined by other workers. 
whatever use or misuse I may 
their findings and views, I am alone responsible. 
From very 


complete survey presented in the foregoing 


Discussion. the brief and in- 


pages, it is obvious that the half-million square 
Missouri River Basin 
contain a vast, and in many respects almost 


miles comprising the 


untapped, wealth of archaeological resources. 
Within the Basin there are cultural 
that evidently belong chronologically among the 


remains 


earliest human evidences yet found in the New 
World. At the other extreme, there are the vil- 
lage sites and burial places of sedentary town- 
dwelling Indians representing the final aborigi- 
nal occupants from whom the white man wrested 
the land. Between, is a long series of occupations 
of diverse character as well as of varying tem- 
poral and spatial extent. Our data on most of 
these, as has been brought out repeatedly in 
the present group of papers and elsewhere, are 
far too meagre as yet to enable us to reconstruct 
in any detail the long story of human effort and 
achievement that is represented. Since the 
presentations here made are largely in the 
nature of a progress report, I propose in this 
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section merely to recapitulate in broadest 
outline the indications we have regarding the 
human prehistory, to note again some of the 
recent advances, and perhaps to indicate where 
some of the major problems lie. 

Of perennial interest to archaeologist and 
laymen alike is the question of Early Man. 
As Kroeber has aptly put it, ““The earlier date, 
the longer span, have an inherent attractiveness 
to most human minds.” In the present series of 
papers, none deal with cultural materials for 
which a Pleistocene dating has been conclusively 
established, or association with extinct fauna 
demonstrated. Two of the papers, however, 
are devoted wholly or in part to lithic horizons 
which seem pretty certain to have a multi- 
millennial antiquity. These, and further con- 
trolled information from the many 
other non-pottery sites with which the westerly 
portions of the Basin abound,* will go far to- 
ward elucidating the much-discussed “‘gap,” or 


some of 


series of gaps, which at present seem to inter- 
vene between Folsom and the much later pot- 
tery horizons along the eastern edge of the 
region. Meanwhile, what seems to be indicated 
is the presence during a very long span of time 
of relatively simple hunting, or hunting- 
gathering economies. This occupation began 
when large mammals of species long since 
extinct were available. It apparently continued, 
intermittently or otherwise, through a series of 
stages not now fully demonstrable, until the 
historic period with its mounted bison-hunters. 
There are hints that at some periods, or perhaps 
in certain localities, seed-grinding and the tak- 
ing of small game may have been more impor- 
tant than the pursuit of big game. In the sage- 
brush region of central Wyoming, this may 
reflect the presence of a Basin group, such as 
the early Shoshoni. The meagerness of the 
artifact inventory from many of these sites, 
the apparent low specimen yield in proportion 
to the amount of excavation involved, and 
above all, the few sites so far intensively worked 
and reported, are serious obstacles to inter- 
pretative work. Where reasonably consistent 
and demonstrable time differences appear to 
exist, as shown by changing artifact types, 


6 The chronological position and cultural affiliations of 
the recently described Nebo Hill complex in northwestern 
Missouri remain uncertain; they suggest an eastern Plains 
preceramic complex that may affiliate with early horizons 
represented in the western Plains (Shippee, 1948). 
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sequential arrangement may be tried, as on the 
accompanying chart (Fig. 83). 

Farther east, in what I have here called the 
Centra! and Northern Plains, we come face to 
face with a series of new problems. On present 
throughout 


evidence, it would appear dthat 


much, perhaps most of this region, pottery- 
making peoples roughly classified as Woodland, 
were the first ceramicists. Because the sites are 
small and often have a low artifact yield, they 
have been accorded relatively little systematic 
attention by trained excavators. It is clear, 
however, that a number of variants exist, as 
shown by differences in the pottery, projec tile 
point types, and other artifacts. The several 
variants, however, have nowhere been adequate- 
their 
relationships to one another remain obscure. 


ly defined, and temporal and other 
Possibly they reflect a relatively long occupancy 
marked by a slowly changing cultural inventory. 
As a broad “horizon’’ label, the term Woodland 
is perhaps still acceptable; but the point is 
approat hing, if indeed it has not been passed, 
where one will have to specify which variant 
of Woodland is being referred to.’ 

Of direct connection between the Woodland 
and presumably contemporaneous Hopewellian 
manifestations, on the one hand, and the later 
ceramic complexes of the Central and Northern 
Plains, on the other hand, there seems at present 
little evidence. As Kivett has suggested, it is 
both Woodland and Upper 
Republican peoples in the Nebraska-Kansas 


possible that 


region practiced ossuary burial, though with 
certain differences in detail. At the moment, 
this would seem a more promising clue to 
than the 
Griffin (1946, p. 67 

Upper Republican pot rim decoration. Insofar 


continuity resemblances noted by 


between Hopewellian and 


as the Kansas City Hopewell horizon appears 
also to be « onsiderably ric her, both qualitative- 
ly and quantitatively, than most of the trans- 
Missouri Woodland worked, it 


brings to mind the post-Woodland occupane ies 


sites so far 


of the Plains area. 

In Hopewell, as evidently in most of the 
post Woodland Plains ceramic horizons, we are 
concerned largely with semi-horticultural com- 


7 Schultz and Spaulding (1948, pp. 306-13) have recently 
called attention to a complex in the lower Republican Val- 
ley of eastern Kansas that suggests kinship with the pre 
Hopewellian Eastern Archaic. Of this, no additional evi 
dence has been recognized elsewhere in the Missouri 


Basin 
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plexes. Throughout the Kansas-Nebraska re- 
gion, post-Woodland sites are marked by a 
definitely prehistoric phase, during which the 
people resided in small, unfortified, often loosely 
arranged communities of rectangular dwellings. 
Maize, beans, squash, and sunflowers were 
cultivated; hunting was probably of secondary 
importance, and the gathering of wild plant 
foods is indicated. This small-town stage, which 
has been tentatively assigned in the Central 
Plains to the 
fifteenth 
counterpart along the Missouri in North and 


thirteenth, fourteenth, and 


centuries, appears to have had a 
South Dakota; but whether equally early there 
and in sites east of the Missouri is not now 
certain. 

By the time of Coronado’s entrada into the 
Great Plains, the Arkansas Valley in central 
Kansas and the Platte in east central Nebraska 
were the seats of large aggregations of semi- 


horticultural peoples. A well developed and 


intensive maize agriculture, evidently witl 


considerable crop surpluses, formed the main 
subsistence basis, although hunting and gather- 
ing were also carried on extensively. In central 
Bend Aspect 
(Wichita) were in contact with Puebloan peoples 
Platte, the 
Pawnee were apparently gathering into large 


Kansas, the Great peoples 


of the Rio Grande valley. On the 


towns, then xr soon to be, protected with 
stockades and ditches. On the upper Missouri, 
there also appears to have been a shift from the 
small community pattern to the larger, often 
Whether this occurred con- 


with the 


fortified towns. 


currently presumed pre-sixteenth 
century shift in the Central Plains is not now 
clear. Neither is it clear to me at the moment 
just where such 
Mitchell site, in eastern South Dakota, and at 


the Hagen site, eastern Montana, fit into this 


complexes as that at the 


picture. I would suspect that both, as well as 
most of the mounds in the eastern Dakotas, 
precede 1650, but this is only a guess. 

With the seventeenth century, we arrive on 
or white contact, 


period. Here the task becomes one of linking 


the threshold of the historic, 


the archaeological re¢ ord with the do« umentary, 
of correlating late material culture complexes 
with the various tribal units known or thought 
to have inhabited certain localities. Histori 
records are replete with intriguing leads that 
with further work may explain late, but still 
unidentified, archeological manifestations in 
the western Plains, about the Black Hills and 
elsewhere. The horse, the gun, and the extensive 
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tribal re-alignments and adjustments associated 
with the advance of the white man all con- 
rapidly 
cultural picture. For this reason, it seems to me 


tributed to a changing ethnic and 
that one of the particularly encouraging de- 
velopments in Plains archaeology is the archae- 
ological “‘profile’’ that may soon be possible 
from the Arkansas to the Knife on the proto- 
historic level. There are fairly sizable collections 
available from the Great Bend Aspec t (Wichita) 
in central Loup focus 


Kansas, the Lower 


Pawnee) in east central Nebraska, and the 
Siouan (Omaha-Ponca) locale in 
Nebraska. Meleen’s work at 


Scalp Creek, La Roche, and elsewhere, that by 


Dhegiha 
northeastern 


Strong and Spaulding at Buffalo Pasture and 
nearby sites, and the findings by River Basin 
Fort 
lower Oahe reservoir areas hold promise for a 


Surveys personnel in Randall and the 


successful extension of correlations into the 


heart of the Arikara area. These in turn will 


have to be connected with the Mandan se- 


quence, when that has been backed up with 


more comprehensive and definitive archae- 
ological samples excavated from sixteenth and 
sites. It 


early yet to attempt such far-flung correlations, 


seventeenth century is perhaps too 


except as a provisional working hypothesis, 
but the prospects eventually to be realized are 
most intriguing. 

Needless to say, there are many other facets 
of prehistory in the Missouri River Basin which 
cannot be touched on within the limits of a 
paper such as this. Disregarding for the moment 
those which are primarily archaeological in 
nature, we may note briefly the non-existence 
from most known horizons or sites of really 
definitive data concerning the physical anthro- 
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pology of the peoples involved. There are indi- 
cations that in the Central Plains long-headed 
Woodland and Hopewellian populations pre- 
ceded Upper Republican and 
other peoples, the latter perhaps occasionally 


broad-headed 


practicing occipital deformation. But for most 
of the area we know nothing, or at best distress- 
ingly little, regarding the appearance of the 
Of growing importance, 


people themselves. 


too, are the climatological, geological, and 
ecological ramifications of the archaeological 
data. It is perfectly evident that the special 
skills of observers experienced in all these lines 
will have to be increasingly called upon. 
Archaeologically speaking, three major prob- 
lems may be cited in closing. There is, first 
of all, the matter of standardized classification 
and terminology in the analysis of the archae- 
ological materials. Secondly, there is a great 
need for full publication of the results of past 
excavations in the region. Third, it is imperative 
that there be comprehensive and systematic 
excavation of additional key sites, carefully 
selected to give us trustworthy cultural in- 
ventories from various localities and time levels. 
This last problem, because of the rapid ac- 
celeration of the Federal water-control program 
and the obliteration of 
hundreds of sites, becomes one of the utmost 


consequent early 
urgency. It vividly points up the great obli- 
gation with which American archaeology is 
currently faced and the unparalleled opportu- 
nity with which it is simultaneously presented 


in the river valley salvage program. 
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FACTS AND 


\ HOPEWELL TOOL FOR DECORATING 
POTTERY 
Wedel and Trowbridge' described a prehistoric rouletting 
tool from a Hopewellian site in Wyandotte County, Kansas. 
This rouletting tool of bone was circular with a notched 
stamping edge and an attached handle that served also as 
an axle for the stamping wheel. The discovery of this 


tool, according to the authors, substantiated rouletting on 


COMMENTS 


stamp (roulette) impressions (Fig. 84) could easily be 


duced by rocking the stamp, either with the aid of an axle 
inserted through the hole near the apex or by merely 
holding the tool between one’s thumb and forefinger. The 
rocked dentate stamp or roulette impressions made with 
this tool are shown in the plaque of plastic clay (Fig. 84 


and on the facsimile section of a Hopewell jar (Fig. 85 
Mr. John Pletinckx, Ceramic 


Museum’s Department o 


made by Restorer in the 


Anthropology. The impressions 


Fic. 84. Hopewell roulette 


the principle ol 
Holmes in 1892 

In the 
Museum 
represent a borderline case of the principle of rouletting 
Mound 
25 of the Hopewell Group in Ross County, Ohio by Warren 
K. Moorehead in 1891-92 and until the present time re 


vheel-rolling, as originally deduced by 


Natural 


a Hopewell rouletting tool that may 


collections of the Chicago History 


there is 


vy wheel-rolling. This tool was excavated from 


mained unidentified in a miscellaneous collection of frag- 
mentary Hopewell artifacts stored in the Museum 
The new! 


sextant rather than a whole circle or wheel (Fig. 84 


identified rouletting tool is in the form of a 
The 
arc of the sextant is notched and there is a round, smooth 
perforation near the apex of the sextant, presumably for 


the insertion of an axle. The maximum length of this tool 


is 2.9 cm. and the maximum width is 2.6 cm. It is made 


of bone that has been carbonized. The bone has been 
modified extensively so that identification is impossible, 
but one might guess that the implement had been made 
from the proximal end of a deer ulna. 

Experiments conducted with this rouletting tool and 


some plastic modeling clay indicated that rocked dentate 


Waldo R. Wedel and Harry M. Trowbridge, “A Prehistoric Rou 
te from Wyandotte County, Kansas,” Proceedings of the United State 
Vational Museum, Vol. 88, No. 3091, pp. 581-6. Washington, 


940 


Fic. 85. Section of a facsimile Hopewell pot showing 


rouletting 


are markedly similar to those found on certain styles of 
Hopewellian pottery 
If this sextant-shaped rouletting tool was operated with 
the aid of an axle, then it represents a borderline case of th 
principle of rouletting by wheel rolling, and although a long 
continuous line of roulette impressions could not have been 
produced by this tool, one might justifiably claim that the 
Hopewell Indians of Ohio were at least one-sixth of the 
way toward the goal of rouletting by wheel rolling 
GeorGeE I. QurmBy 
Chicago Natural Histor 
Chicago, Illinois 
October, 1948 


Museum 


“TEPEXPAN MAN,” A CRITIQUE OF METHOD 
On October 17, 1947, I read a paper, ‘‘A Critique of Some 
Archaeological Field Methods,” 


Section of the Indiana Academy of Science 


before the Anthropology 
The occasion 
was the annual meeting of the group at Ball State Teachers 
College, Muncie, Indiana. The paper in its entirety was ac 
cepted for publication in the Proceedings of the Academy. | 
later withdrew the paper because I did not believe this to 
be the proper medium for its dissemination. The Proceed 


ings for 1947 has now been issued and since it contains an 


abstract of my paper' I think it proper to proceed with its 
publication with some minor changes 

1 Glenn A. Black, “A Critique of Some Archaeological Field Method 
Proceeding 
Muncie, 1948, 


the Indiana Academ Science for 1947, Vol. 57, p. 16, 
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articles first appeared in 


FACTS AND COMMENTS 


\s one whose primary interest is the proper recovery of 


archaeological material, I was much concerned when 


veriodicals of national scope an 


nouncing the discovery of ‘“Tepexpan Man.” My concern 


vas based upon evidence 


~ poor field technique as ex 
hibited by photographs illustrating the articles in question 


rhe discovery on February 22, 19472 climaxed a two year 


search for the physical remnants of Early Man carried out 


Dr. Helmut de Terra under the auspices of the Viking 
Fund, Inc 


bed of an ancient lake at Tepexpan in the State of 


New York. The site of the discovery was the 


Mexico. Here an alluvial deposit is overlaid by layers of 


calcium carbonate, lake sediments, and recent deposits 


rhe lower layer involved in the discovery has been estab- 


ished as the ‘Becerra Formation,” equating with a pluvial 


riod of 8,000-10,000 years ago 


Previous explorations 


ut Tepexpan had been productive of five specimens of 


ammoth, two of which had been excavated by Ing 
\rellano in 1946, ‘‘one in association with a small obsidian 
flake 

These mammoth remains led to speculation on the part 


{ de Terra that a herd of mammoths “‘had walked or been 


lriven into the swampy ground and that man had some 


yw been involved in their extinction.”’* This speculation 


o doubt gave rise to press releases of an irresponsible 


ature. A purported scientific publication reported that 


‘This earliest American apparently came to his end in the 
‘his 


rush and excitement of an elephant hunt’ and that 


skull and bones were found buried under about three and 


me half feet of soil along with a great quantity of mammoth 
bones, tusks and teeth.’ De Terra plainly states, however, 


hat the 


eet distant 


nearest mammoth remains had been found ‘1,000 


In view of previous discoveries de Terra rightfully con 


sidered the area a fruitful locale for additional search and, 
vith the encouragement of the Director of the Viking Fund, 
experimented with geophysical methods for the discovery 

buried remains. This method has long been of general 
ise by geologists and is dependent for its success upon vari 
ations in conductivity and earth density. The application 


geophysical methods to field archaeology is, in itself, 
commendable, but that a method of discovery so advanced 
should have resulted in an excavation so retrogressive in 
character is indeed a paradox 

wo illustrations accompany de Terra’s report in AMER 
cAN Antiovuity.® The strata through which the excavation 
passed are indicated by lines inked onto the print prior 
to production of the halftone. The uppermost stratum is 
labelled ‘‘Soil,” the intermediate stratum is labeled ‘‘Ca- 


iche” and the lowest ‘“‘Becerra.” Photographic reproduc- 


Helmut De Terra, “Preliminary Note On the Discovery of Fossil 


Man at Tepexpan in the Valley of Mexico AMERICAN ANTIQUITY, 


Vol. 13, No. 1, pp. 40-4, 1947 

De Terra, op. cil., p. 41 

Idem 

Anonymou Earliest American Found,” Science Ne Letter, Vol 
51, No. 10, p. 158. Washington, 1947. 

Idem 

7 De Terra, op. cil., p. 41 

Ibid., Pi. VI, 


w 


tions so labeled are not, in themselves, objectionable but 
the need for having to indicate the point of union of the 
three strata is inexcusable. The vertical face as revealed by 
the illustrations is in a deplorable condition. It shows no 
attempt whatever on the part of the excavator to smooth 
it up or to keep it vertical and true. Had this face been 
kept smooth the distinction in sequential soil zones would 
have been obvious in the photographs without the inked-in, 
dotted line indicators 

The working floor of the excavation, as shown in the il- 
lustrations just cited, is in worse condition than the vertical 
face. It is uneven; there are clods of loose earth scattered 
around over it; and more unforgivable than anything else, 
the skull reposes in a scooped-out, nest-like depression. It 
appears as though it had been removed and then replaced 
for the purpose of taking this picture. I have seen another 
photograph in which the top of the skull is shown, appar- 
ently in situ 

On the basis of these photographic illustrations, I would 
challenge de Terra’s statement that “the cut of the excava- 
tion showed no traces of intrusive burial nor any signs of 
subsequent disturbance.” As a matter of fact, I must draw 
attention to the possibility, even probability, that there was 
a pit immediately above the spot where the skull reposes. 
There is at least a dark area, broadly columnar in form, 
extending vertically through the Caliche zone and perhaps 
below it. This feature can be seen plainly in Plate VI, a 
AMERICAN ANTIQUITY and it is also evident in 
Life, page 110, lower left This dark 


may conceivably be due to shadows cast by irregularities 


and B in 
illustration. area 
in the face of the excavation. Since there is room for ques 
tion, de Terra is to be criticized for allowing this condition 
to exist in connection with such a potentially important 
Aztec 
according to de 


discovery. “The ceramic bearing strata with and 


older sherds lie on top of the Caliche’””? 


Terra. The dark area in the face seems to start at the 
top of the Caliche and pass downward into the Becerra. 
Here there are conditions which would argue for the pres- 
ence of a pit extending from the upper “Soil” stratum 
which contained the sherds mentioned above—down to the 
burial level. I am not inferring that the burial was intrusive 
into the Becerra. I cite the possibility only to emphasize 
the seriousness of not properly exposing the burial in rela- 
tion to its background face and overlaying deposits. 

The photograph of the skull must have been taken before 
an attempt was made to expose the balance of the skeleton, 
or at least no other parts of it are in evidence in A, Plate 
VI, American Antiquity. In one illustration in Life,” 
showing the skull either before scooping out the “nest” 
or perhaps after replacing earth around it, there is what 
appears to be a humerus projecting from beneath the left 
hand of a person reclining upon the floor of the excavation. 

After photographing the skull the excavation may have 
been enlarged, for, in B, Plate VI, AMERICAN ANTIQUITY, 


it appears that additional earth has been removed from 


* Anonymous, “Scientists Find Ice Age 
No. 13, p. 110. New York, 1947. 


De Terra, op. cit., p. 41. 
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the far corner of the floor and vertical face. That the exca 
vation was made no larger than necessary is suggested by 
shadows cast in this same illustration. If all of the photo 
graphs herein cited were taken on the same day, not much 
time was devoted to exposing the skeleton 

The second photograph in AMERICAN ANTIQUITY shows 
“the skeletal remains after removal of the skull, whose 
original position is indicated by the hammer.’”* Just why 
the skull should have been removed and its position marked 
by a geologist’s hammer is not clarified in the text. In this 
picture the floor of the excavation is almost as messy as in 
a. A few long bones are in evidence, some with the joints 
broken off. The three strata are again indicated by inked 
in lines on the print and again there is no evidence of an 
attempt to clean up the vertical face. 

The text states that the bones were “in a wet, silty clay 
and some of them were broken in the excavation and during 
This 


is a matter of great regret and must have resulted from 


the drying and cleaning process in the laboratory 


carelessness 

So far as the actual excavation is concerned, it seems to 
me that it has been horribly handled. If de Terra and his 
colleagues have pioneered in the use of geophysical tech 
niques in archaeology, they are to be commended. They 
are also to be criticized for not applying digging methods 
of equal merit. One has only to scan the illustrations of a 
few modern archaeological reports to note that most ex 
plorations are not now the mussy affairs that they were 
some few years ago. In any phase of scientific research 
precision and tidiness are assets. This is especially true of a 
discovery of such potential importance as “Fossil Man” 
a creature that has been searched for by so many for so 
iong. From evidence at hand it is going to be difficult for 
de Terra to satisfy the justifiably critical that his discovery 
should be accorded the antiquity that the geological 
matrix in which it was buried might otherwise warrant 

This expedition was utilizing a method of sub-surface ex- 
ploration whereby something of importance might be lo 
cated prior to actual digging activity. It seems to me, there 
fore, that when the “spot of high electrical resistance” was 
noted upon the instrument being used, and its position 
plotted upon the contour map, all elements of surprise were 
removed. This being so, the actual approach to the cause 


of instrument reaction should have been made cautiously 


4, 1949 


and methodically. A large area, square or rectangular, 
should have been cleared off and the horizontal surfacc 
thus exposed carefully smoothed by troweling. Such a pro 
cedure, if repeated to a sufficient depth to pass below any 
recent disturbances, would preclude doubt as to whether cr 
not there was an intrusive grave pit involved 

After proceeding in this manner until the layer pro- 
ductive of “Aztec and older sherds’ had been passed, it 
would have been wise to have divided the horizontal work 
ing floor in half directly above the point of indicated de 
posit, and to have excavated one-half of the area to a depth 
sufficient to expose the matetial, leaving the other half 
until later. Application of this technique, if the vertical 
face and the horizontal floor had been kept clean and 
smooth, would have provided all who viewed the actual 
site, or photographs of the excavation, a realization that 
the human remains were actually below the three or more 
soil deposits as stated in the text. When you look at a 
photograph of a vertical face which is smooth and clean, 
and across that face there extends, unbroken, strata of soils 
which are distinctive in character, there can be no question 
as to the priority of inhumation over deposit of soil layers 


I will concede that some soil varieties lack individual, visual 


character, but the case in point is not an instance. The 
upper “Soil,” intermediate “Caliche,” and lower “Be 
cerra” would have enough individuality to have registered 
plainly upon good panchromatic film, properly exposed 
After exposure of part of the skeleton in relation to the 
profiles above it, the balance of the block should have been 
removed and the entire skeleton exposed, in situ. All of the 
bones should have been freed of their earth matrix and 
left as found until photographed. Under no circumstances 
should the skull have been exposed by scooping out the soil 
around it. Nor should the skull have been removed and its 
place usurped by a “hammer” for purposes of showing its 
original relation to the balance of the skeletal remains 
After spending over a year in search where can the excuse 
for haste be found after the discovery was made? I hope 
that de Terra may find other examples of what may be very 
early man but when and if such discoveries are made, ex 
cavating methods as advanced as his geophysical divining 
rod should be the means of properly exposing them to 


the critical eye of all who are interested in his work and 


his quest. 


GLENN A. BLACK 

The Indiana Historical Society 
Indianapolis, Indiana 
January, 1949 
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BOOK REVIEW 


Guide Book to the Ruins of Copan. Gustav STROMSVIK 
Publications, Carnegie Institution of Washington, No. 
577. Washington, 1947. 76 pp., 13 pls., 3 maps 


The average man who visits the Maya ruins of Copan 
today will do so by air, and he has every reason to take 
Mr. Stromsvik’s book with him. It is small enough to fit in 
a jacket pocket or a handbag, and light enough to add to 
airplane luggage without a second thought. It is not only a 
completely usable guidebook, but was written by the out- 
standing authority on Copan, the archaeologist who spent 
twelve years excavating and restoring the site. 

A reconstruction of Copan as seen from the air and a pho 
tograph of the Great Plaza as it is today serve as frontis- 
piece to the book. The text starts with a desc ription of the 
country where the ruins lie, in a mountain valley 2040 
feet above sea level in western Honduras. This is followed 
by a summary of the history of the Copan area, from indi 
cations of an early pre-Maya culture down to the present 
day. While the valley of Copan was still well populated 
when the Spanish reached there in 1530 the ancient city was 
already in ruins 

The first European to visit these ruins was Garcia de 
Palacio in 1576. A translation of his description of the site 
is followed by an account of visits and excavations in the 
nineteenth century by Galindo, Stephens, Maudslay, and 
the Peabody Museum of Harvard, and in the twentieth 
by Morley, 


of Washington working with the government of Honduras. 


Spinden, and finally the Carnegie Institution 


\ brief explanation of stelae, altars, hieroglyphic inscrip 
tions, and Maya ( hronology is followed by a short desc rip 
tion of the monuments and buildings that the average tour 
ist would have time to visit. Six sheets of plates averaging 
two photographs to a page are inserted in a block one-third 
of the way through the book. Three excellent maps come 


at the end; the first locating Copan in Central America; 


NOTES 


SOUTHWEST 


Edward B 


fessor of Anthropology, University of Colorado, Boulder, 


Danson has been appointed Assistant Pro 
Colorado, to replace Rebert H. Lister. Mr. Lister is now 
ranching at Watrous, New Mexico, and will teach part 
time at Highlands University, Las Vegas, New Mexico. 
Robert Burgh has retired from the Cclorado University 
Museum due to ill health. (Omer C. Stewart.) 


SOUTH AMERICA 


The 1948 Annual Meeting of the Institute of Andean 
Research was held at Viking Fund on Friday, December 17 


at 4:00 p.m. Those present were Drs. A. V. Kidder, Chair- 
man, W. D. Strong, W. C. Bennett, G. F. Ekholm, Secre- 
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the second locating the ruins and the modern town in the 
valley of Copan; and the third describing the site. Com- 
parison of this book with Morley’s Guide Book to the Ruins 
of Quirigua (Carnegie Institution of Washington, 1935) 
reflects not only change in mode of tourist travel, but the 
current high cost of publication. Text and maps are well 
printed and completely legible, but the photographs are 
poorly reproduced and would have served a guide book 
better if each could have been headed in beside the relevant 
text. 

Stromsvik’s text is excellent as far as it goes. It lacks 
any resumé of Maya history and any attempt to relate 
Copan past or present to the rest of the Maya region. 
These may have been omitted to save space, on the assump- 
tion that anyone visiting such a site would already have 
that background. It is a pity, however, that modesty has 
kept Mr. Stromsvik from giving any account of the mag 
nificent job done at Copan by the Carnegie Institution 
from 1934 to 1946. Its history, with the mechanics involved 
involved in excavation and restoration, would add greatly 
to the background of the average visitor and is unobtain 
able elsewhere. A brief mention of changing the course 
of the Copan River does appear buried in a description cf 
the Acropolis, but there is not even a reference to such 
things as the system devised for holding the restored stelae 
erect or the importation of Bermuda grass to keep the pla- 
zas clear of jungle growth. These are items as fascinating 
to the layman as to the professional. 

One thing that should also be mentioned is the excellent 
example Mr. Stromsvik and his North American and Hon- 
duranean colleagues have given us of a Pan-American 
project successful on all social levels. 

Mary BuTLeR 
University Museum 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 


AND NEWS 


tary, H. Tschopik, J. B. Bird, A. L. Kroeber, and Alfred 
Kidder II 

Routine business considerations, including the Palenque 
Project and the exportation of specified archaeological col- 
lections, were discussed. Dr. J. A. Mason was elected a 
member of the Institute. The present officers of the In- 
stitute as of the year 1948 were unanimously re-elected and 
the several existing committees were left as they were. 
(G.R.W.) 


SOME RECENT PUBLICATIONS 
Because of the length of the Missouri Basin symposium, 
it has been necessary to omit the list of recent publications 
customarily published in the April issue of AMERICAN 
Antiquity. This list will appear in the July issue (Vol. 
XV, No. 1) instead. (Editor.) 
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